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choose and use 
interchangeable lenses 
faster and more effectively 


NIKON Sp 


with Built-in Universal Viewfinder System 
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The Nikon SP is the first rangefinder-coupled ‘35’ to 
realize the full potential of interchangeable lenses. 
Built right into the SP is the Universal Viewfinder 
System, which provides the correct viewing fields 
for six different focal lengths — from 28mm wide 
angle through 135mm telephoto. 


YOU CAN CHOOSE THE LENS FASTER. Without 
removing a lens from the camera, you can preview 
the scene, and pre-determine which of six focal 
lengths will give the framing you want. 


YOU CAN USE THE LENS FASTER. Once you’ve 
selected the lens to use, you can bring it into play 
faster, since no accessory finder is required. In 
conjunction with the Nikon quick-change bayonet 
mount, you can be ready to shoot in less than 10 
seconds. Focusing and composing is faster, too, 
since there is no need to shift the eye to an auxil- 
iary finder on top of the camera. 


This unique viewfinder system brings to inter- 
changeable lens work, all the handling ease and 
speed that has become traditional with Nikon. And 
with a new SP you can call on the unique, rapid- 
fire Electric Motor Drive for automatic or sequence 
work —on a selection of 16 different high-speed, 
high-resolution Nikkor lenses — plus accessories for 
special adaptations, like the Nikon close-up attach- 
ments, Microflex, Copy Outfits, and many others. 


Nikon SP with 50mm Nikkor f /2 $369.50; _Z2-> 
with 50mm Nikkor f/1.4 $415 
Nikon S2 with 50mm Nikkor f/2 $299.50; 
with 50mm Nikkor f/1.4 $345 

A copy of the fully illustrated SP brochure is 
available at your Nikon-franchised dealer, or by 
writing to Nikon Incorporated, Department PM-1, 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
In Canada: Anglophoto, Limited, 880 
Champagneur Avenue, Montreal. 
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(1) Take a picture one minute, have your slide the next. (2) Slip it into a mount, and (3) project it as big as you want. 


Polaroid Corporation Announces 


QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Polaroid Corporation 
Pept.PMI ; Cambridge 39, Mass, 





Now, with a standard Polaroid® Land Camera you can make 
slides in an office, lab or plant, and project them immediately. 


Please send me detailed information on the 
new Polaroid Transparency System. 
Polaroid Corporation has perfected a Copymaker that lets you make slides from 
film which produces black-and-white slides any text material, existing photographs, 
right in a regular Polaroid Land Camera. charts, graphs, titles or what have you. You 
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OR POSITION = SD 
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transparency of exceptional photographic or 3% x 4 (for existing Lantern Slide OR COMPANY. _ —s a 


quality. It’s ready to project 20 seconds later, _ projectors). 














after a quick hardening and mounting in a These slides cost about one-third as ADDRESS a 
snap-together plastic mount. much as conventional slides. But the real 
The complete system includes the stand- _ saving is in the time and effort that it takes = SS 
ard Polaroid Land Camera, the film, mounts, _ to put a picture on the screen. Send in this STATE ; 


hardener and projector, plus a versatile coupon for more detailed information. 
Get more information. Circle 449, page 59 
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The camera for portraiture, 
for telephoto, for wide-angle, 
and for close-up shots. 


You can do more with this precision 214 x 214 single-lens reflex 


Kalimar Reflex with 80mm $9950 because its interchangeable lenses and extension tubes make it so 
Shy (ee See aoe versatile. And, for professional results, the KALIMAR REFLEX 
Leather Eveready Case 12.50 has these additional advantages: 

Kaligar 150mm f:4 telephoto @ Instant mirror return that ends ground-glass blackouts. 
preset 5-element lens 79.50 


@ Focal plane shutter, speeds to 1 500 sec. 
Kaligar 52mm f:3.5 wide-angle ; 
preset 7-element lens, angle e Automatic film transport. 
of view 73° 99.50 
@ Full flash synchronization for electronic units and for 


Set of 3 extension tubes 
a eT — focal plane bulbs at all shutter speeds. 


In USA: Arel Inc., Chicago 14, Dallas 2, Minneapolis 16 
New York, Pittsburgh 13, St. Louis 10 
In Canada 


Available at camera dealers everywhere. 
, Angiophoto, Ltd., 880 Champagneur, Montreal 
In Hawaii: Movie Supply of Hawaii, Ltd., 1354 Kapiolani, Henoluls 


For literature, write Dept. BRI 
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Engineered for 
Peak Production 





SIMPLEX SUPERGLOSS 


Precision engineered and designed 
for the busy laboratory where vol- 
ume production is essential. 

Has 2400 square inches of drying 
surface. 

Capacity 350 8x10 S. W. prints 
per hour and will take prints up 
to 26’’ wide. 

Has thermostatic heat control, 
seamless chromium plated drum 
and positive chain drive. 


Gas or Electric Heat 





SIMPLEX HI GLOSS 


A Table model dryer that meets 
every requirement for quality and 
quantity production. 

Highly polished chromium plated 
seamless drum. Thermostatic Heat 
Control. Variable drum speed. 
Capacity: over 135 8x10 S. W. 
prints per hour and takes up to 
16x20 prints. 


A Truly Great Value 


SIMPLEX SPECIALTY CO. 


116 W. 14th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
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F.Y.1., besides rhyming with PML, 
is meant to give you the facts which 
cross our desk just before press 
time—for your information. It also 
provides us with space for anec- 
dotes and info that don’t seem to fit 
anywhere else. 

To start, it may interest you to 
know of a couple of recent salutes 
to the industrial photographer. One 
—you should pardon the expression 
—is money. You have a chance of 
winning $500 as top prize in the in- 
dustrial division of the 11th Annual 
Graflex Photo Contest; you get an- 
other $500 if your entry takes top 
prize for all the classes. Deadline 
for entries is March 1... The 
other tribute is a 3-pager in the 
December 6 issue of Printers’ Ink 
which tells how bigger and better 
industrial pictures pay off in reader- 
ship. 

A man who knows the value of 
“bigger and better industrial pic- 
tures” is Arnold Eagle (he’s been 
taking them for a quarter century). 
Eagle is PMI’s executive editor and 
will be sharing his photographic ex- 
perience with you regularly on 
these pages. Eagle’s credits include 
three Venice Film Festival awards 
for outstanding cinematography, 
still pictures for the leading indus- 
tries and magazines of the United 
States and thousands of cigars for 
which H. Upmann debits him. His 
offering this month, “From Twilight 
to Dawn,” deals with night photo- 
graphy... Samuel Lang and 
Leonard Zoref cooperate on their 
review of the color negative and its 
new importance to the industrial 
photographer. Their column, “In- 
dustrial Color,” will appear month- 
ly. They have spent most of their 
adult lives in perfection of color 
technique. . . . Edward R. Farber, 
who begins his electronic flash 
column in this issue of PMI, is an 
old hand at the game. He began 
experimenting with electronic flash 
in 1939 while a staff photographer 
on the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 
By 1940 his newly-formed company, 
Strobo Research, was turning out 
units for the Journal and soon for 
just about everyone else. He is 
president now of Roloc Incorpo- 
rated, an outfit he organized to 
make specialized electronic flash 
units. His column is strictly F-Y.I. 
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- FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


who can’t do 
everything himself: 


eeeeeevneeeeeeeee eee eee 


FOR SERVICE YOU NEED 
..» AS YOU NEED IT 


VY B&W FILM fine grain devel- 
oped and inspected. ALL 
COLOR processed with care. 


VY ENLARGEMENTS cropped, 
spotted and finished to your 
instructions. 

VY COPY NEGATIVES in B&W 
or color. 

Y COLOR PRINTS on Type C 
or Type R paper . . . produced 
to meet your exacting 
requirements. 

Fast . . . Dependable . . . Sure 
Developing cor- 
rected for under 
or over exposure 
upon request. 


PHOTO SERVIC 


esteblshed 1938 
11 West 42 Street, Dept. K-2, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Improve Film Titles 


a with 
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Greatest Dollar for 
Dollar Value 
in its field! 


The first sensibly 
priced HOT PRESS 
TITLE MACHINE 
— the answer to 
economy and pre- 
cision accuracy in 
film titling. Prints 
dry trom colored foil for instant use. Acme 
pegs assure perfect registration on paper or 
acetate cells. Prints all colors. This versatile 
Hot Press produces titles in any language — 
main titles, subtitles, trailer titles, TV com- 
mercials, slide films, super-imposed subtitles, 
shadow and third dimensional effects, etc 
ONLY $435 Write for brochure 


§. 0.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. P, 602 WEST 52 ST., N. Y. 19—Plaza 7-0440 
Western Branch: 6331 Holly'’d Blvd., Holly'd, Cal. 
Get more information. Circle 454, page 59 
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GEVAERT MAKES QUALITY LOOK EASY... 


... And with Gevaert, quality comes easy, 
too. Time, temperature, developer — lots 
of things can go wrong. So it makes big 
sense to use the film with man-sized for- 
giveness — GEVAERT! 


You'll get a lot more, too. These are rugged 
films that resist abrasion . . . have wiry 
definition and exposure latitude that al- 
most lets you forget you ever heard of 
retakes. 


Gevaert papers have super-bright white- 
ness, long tone scale and working latitude 
you can move around in. It makes big 
quality —as well as big sense—to use 
Gevaert! 
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GEVAERT FILMS — GEVAPAN 36—ASA D250, T160 
—very fast, but easily controlled. Holds 
every detail, retouches easily. Subtle or 
definitive in scale, depending on developer 
used. 


GEVAPAN 33 — ASA D125, T80:-— with new im- 
provement in abrasion resistance. For 
speed and contrast, for good balance with 
regular or electronic flash. Normal sensi- 
tivity to all colors. 


GEVAPAN 30 — ASA D64, T40 —can be used 
at large lens openings for strobe and high- 
speed work. Fine quality, beautifully bal- 
anced for portraits. Reproduces all colors 
with natural balance. 


GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
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GEVAERT PAPERS — ORTHOBROM—the all-pur- 
pose bromide enlarging paper with new 
brightness added for clearer, more spar- 
kling prints. Complete tonal range. Avail- 
able in five grades, many surfaces in ex- 
ceptionally wide rolls (up to 51”) for 
photo-murals. 


GEVARTO — a moderately warm projection 
paper that can take rough handling. Wide 
latitude . . . available in sheets. In three 
grades and many surfaces. 


PROJECTION PROOF — warm in tone, with a 
rough surface that minimizes retouching. 
Gives exceptional richness to murals and 
quality proofs. Available in sheets and 
rolls up to 48” wide. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES AT 
321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y 
66u1 N. Lincoln Ave., Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) 
6370 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
9109 Sovereign Row, Dallas, Texas 
In Canada: Gevaert (Canada) Limited 
345 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 2-B, Ontario 








Vour Guarantee of 
Dark Room Success 


CLAYTON P-60 
One complete concentrated 
developer for all film process 


ing needs It offers ultra fine grain devel- 
opment of all films, including the new high 


speed films and is recommended for 


Development of negatives exposed by 
electronic flash; development of new, 
emulsion films; and offers speeds of 3,000 


ASA with high speed films 

Requires no separate replenisher 
CLAYTON P-20 

A super concentrated developer (1 
qt. makes 5 gallons working solution 
for full tone prints. Gives prints deep 
rich blacks and crisp whites. When 
used for film. produces negatives of 
medium fine grain and good contrast 

No separate replenisher required 
when used as film developer 
CLAYTON CF-9 

Clayton CF-9 Speed Fixer and 
Hardener in one solution — excellent 
hardening and tremendous capacity 
from one bottle with no separate 
measuring of hardener Highly con- 
centrated 


SHORT STOP 


Acid short stop bath Stops development 
quickly between developer and fixer, and 
indicates exhaustion by color change. 


Extremely concentrated. 8 ounces 
one gallon 
*Reg. by Ilford, Ltd.; England 
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CLAYTON CHEMICAL CO. 


2100 DEMPSTER, EVANSTON, ILL. 
West Coast Plant in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Division of American Photocopy Equipment Company 
Get more information. Circle 411, page 59 












by Samuel Lang & Leonard Zoref 


INDUSTRIAL COLOR 


New Kodacolor, which has made 
negative-positive color an animating 
topic of conversation among the 
color photographers we know, is a 
different breed of cat from the or- 
iginal, intended mainly for amateurs. 
When the first of the new type, CU 
Kodacolor, was introduced two years 
ago—it surprised more than one color 
expert with the quality of the prints 
it vielded. 

Professionals who were impressed 
with the results of the film's self- 
masking dye couplers were quick to 
exploit Kodacolor’s new versatility: 
from it they made positive color 
transparencies, Type C prints, Dye 
Transfer prints, and black-and-white 
prints worthy of photomechanical 
reproduction. In the wind are ma- 
terials for making improved Dye 
Transfer prints and methods for 
making engravings directly from the 
Kodacolor negative. 

Kodak negative-positive color has 
been a professional’s baby for only 
two years, but it has grown fast. In 
our estimation, it will be the biggest 
member of the color family in many 
industrial, commercial, and scientific 
applications. 

We've watched its infancy, and 
we offer this and next month’s col- 
umn as a progress report to the pro- 
fessional photographer. 


Four films 

At present, there are four negative 
films for still photography: Koda- 
color, Ektacolor Type S, Ektacolor 
Type B, and Ektacolor Type SO 
1185. Kodacolor was the first of the 
improved emulsions; it’s marketed 
in 828 to 116-616 roll film sizes. For 
all practical purposes, Ektacoloi 
Type S is the sheet film version of 
Kodacolor. Ektacolor Type B is not 
one of the improved films; it’s usefu! 
for the long exposures in which the 
improved films fall down. Ektacolor 
Type SO 1185 is a 35mm film and 


is the newest of the line. It’s avail- 
able in 100-foot bulk rolls. Our pre- 
liminary tests indicate that it’s simi- 
lar to Kodacolor, Ektacolor Type S. 
Ektacolor Type SO 1185 should 
not be confused with reloaded scrap 
ends of Eastman color negative 
stock. Eastman color is intended for 
motion pictures and filmstrips. It is 
much slower and grainier than Ekta- 
color Type SO 1185. We do not rec- 
ommend Eastman motion picture 
color films for still photography. 


Better fast than slow 


One recognized flaw of the im- 
proved, negative color films for still 
photography is their loss of color 
balance when exposed slower than 
1/25 sec. At slow speeds, each of 
the three layers changes in sensitiv- 
ity. Since this affects three contrasts 
as well as three densities, there’s no 
hope of rescuing the color distortion 
in the darkroom. Exceptions to the - 
rule are photographs in which only 
one color predominates or when 
color balance is unimportant. Thus 
we have seen successful color nega- 
tives made at 1% or even 1 sec. But 
for the vast majority of subjects 
taken when slow exposures are nec- 
essary, we go along with Kodak and 
advise you revert to Ektachrome 
Type B until a slow-exposure self- 
masking film is available. Type B 
won't give you the rich color that 
makes Type S so popular, but it will 
keep color balance. 

An even better solution is furnish- 
ing enough light so that the slow 
exposure is unnecessary. For exam- 
ple, the usual procedure for many 
plant photographers out to make a 
picture of a piece of equipment is 
to set up flood lighting. They forget 
that with Kodacolor or Ektacolor 
Type S, even the tiniest portable 
strobe can give plenty of light for 
even a huge assembly line—if it’s 

(centinued on page 11) 
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MORE THAN A CAMERA...PRAKTINA & 


OFFERS YOU THE MOST VERSATILE FAMILY OF MATCHED ACCESSORIES 
IN ALL INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A vast new photographic horizon opens up to you when you see the 
incomparable Praktina FX. Here is the complete photographic system 
for every industrial photographic need. Years ahead in design, Praktina 
FX will be up-to-date years from now. Its features of the future include 
the amazing new Radio-Controlied Unit just developed by Standard’s 
own technical department. The versatile Praktina FX accessory system 
is especially useful for time and motion studies, industrial and scien- 
tific processes, chemical reactions and laboratory requirements, audio- 
visual training sets, oscillography, photomicrography and macropho- 
tography. This sensational accessory system gives Praktina FX un- 
matched versatility . 
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ive 1. RADIO-CONTROLLED UNIT electrical operation of 
for Newest of Praktina’s unique camera as far as 75 feet 
z accessories, this amazing unit away. By a single push- 
IS makes possible radio-controlled, button, the shutter is 
ta automatic operation of the released, the film 
oil Praktina FX camera up to a mile advanced, the frame 
2C- away... without wires! Offers counted and the shutter 
i unlimited opportunities for _ wound for next exposure. 
ire imagination in taking industrial, Especially valuable where 
scientific, medical, intelligence close-up photography is 
and surveillance shots, etc. desirable but where, 
because of inaccessibility 
or danger, the 
photographer must stand 
at a distance. 
n- 
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5. 50-FOOT CAPACITY BULK-FILM 
lor MAGAZINE 
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" size to more than 10-time magnification. 
a- Also available: the new follow-focus 
ut lens by Novoflex. 
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STANDARD CAMERA CORPORATION Offices and Exhibit: 319 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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The new quality color prints 









of the future... TODAY! 


ULTRACOLOR! 


This improved print from color negatives offers 
the ultimate in exacting color printing controls on 
a paper base material. Ideal for renvroduction and 
other commercial uses where highest quality and 
most extreme color accuracy are required. Prints 
can be obtained from either Ektacolor or Koda- 
color negatives. Color proof prints on request. 


LTRACHROME! 


Made from color transparencies on a plastic base, 
Ultrachrome gives brilliant pleasing colors closely 
matched to the transparency. It is the print every- 
one has been waiting for to fit the small budget. 
You will be amazed at the quality of this color 
print and its advantages. 


2 NE AMAZING COLOR PRINTS 


FOR YOU TO USE TODAY! 


PRINTS UP TO 30’ x 40’ IN SIZE 


» 


Send us a professional quality color transparency (35MM to 8x10”) 
or a Kodacolor or Ektacolor negative attached to your letterhead, 
and we’ll make a sample print in ULTRACHROME or ULTRA- 
COLOR at no cost or obligation to you! 





4630 OAKMAN BOULEVARD, DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


Black and White Custom Printing and Quantity Printing! 


Color Processing: Anscochrome, Kodacolor, Ektacolor! 
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Photographs confirm answer to. . . 


LIGHTNING 
PUZZLE 


Engineers from the Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, puzzled at the fact 
that lightning sometimes would— 
sometimes would not—flash over the 
insulators they designed for steel 
towers bearing high-voltage power 
lines. Since events occurred too fast 
for observation, even when = simu- 
lated in a lab, engineers confirmed 
their hypothesis that the height of 
the tower was responsible for the 
erratic and destructive behaviour of 
the lightning charges—with time ex- 
posures made by the illumination of 
artificial lightning with a Speed 
Graphic. THE END 
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Why YOU Were 
Selected to Receive The 
First Issue of PMI... 


Long before the first copy of this 
magazine was brought to life, a lot of 
thought was given to the person meant 
to read it. For over two years we 
questioned photographers working for 
Industry, Science, Business and 
Government. There were hundreds of 
calls. . interviews. . . surveys. 

We pried into problems, delved into 
darkrooms seeking the key to the one 
question a good editor never stops 
asking: “What do they want to know?” 


As publishers of Modern 

Photography, Photo Dealer, 

Directory of the Photographic 

industry, Phillips Catalogs and 
Amphoto Books, we have long been 

in close touch with the remarkable 
advances recently made in the field of 
industrial photography. PMl—staffed by 
experts in industrial photography—will 
concentrate on publicizing, interpreting 
and analyzing the field’s continuing 
rapid advances. One thing is certain: 
We have an excellent idea as to the 
type of information photographers of 
YOUR high standards are looking for. 
This first issue of PMI is just a cross- 
section of what we will bring you during 
the coming year. Already in preparation 
are a host of more exciting articles and 
reports you will want to read. 


So you see, YOU were chosen to receive 
PMI because you are the man for whom 
it was conceived. We hope that you will 
find its pages interesting and valuable 
—and we will welcome your comments. 


Cordially, 


Chin Aatlert 


EVERETT GELLERT 
Publisher 
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INDUSTRIAL COLOR 
(continued from page 8) 

flashed repetitively. Of course this 
technique precludes taking a scene 
with natural motion or a high level 
of existing light in it, but every 
technique has its limitations. We 
know of photographers who have 
fired their strobes 30 times and more 
in order to get enough light on the 
subject for one exposure. Flash, too, 
vives high-intensity, short-duration 
light. Some of the best negatives 
we've seen were shot with clear 
flash on Ektacolor Type S. 

The exposure latitudes for these 
improved negative films are remark- 
able for color—about two stops on 
the overexposure side and % to one 
stop on the underexposure side. The 
same rule of thumb as the one for 
black-and-white photography holds: 
If in doubt, overexpose. An overex- 
posed negative usually makes a bet- 
ter print than a too thin one. (Ex- 
posure index for Kodacolor and Ek- 
tacolor Type S$ is 32 daylight and 
25 tungsten. Ektacolor Type B has 
an E.I. of 8.) We think it’s so impor- 
tant, we'll say it again: If you have 
any doubt about exposure, bracket 
a few shots on the over side. 

By the way, you can judge a color 
negative visually just as you would 
an ordinary black-and-white one if 
vou view the color negative through 
a green (No. 59 or 61) filter. But 
all the colors are reversed to their 
complements and there are colored 
coupler masks as well, so it’s hard 
to judge negative color balance. 

Unlike reversal color films, how- 
ever, you can rarely miss with color 
balance. Instead of matching your 
light to the film while shooting, all 
the balancing is accomplished with 
filters in the enlarger. In general, 
there’s no need for color correction 
or conversion filters. 

Contrary to the manufacturer's 
recommendation to correct light to 
3800 degrees Kelvin, we find that 
shots made without any filters at all 
render better negatives for printing. 

For one thing, the absence of fil- 
ters on the camera makes available 
the full speed built into the film and 
tends to decrease the chance of un- 
desirably thin negatives. 

Secondly, we believe this recom- 
mendation is based more on theo- 
retical than practical considerations. 
Kodacolor and Ektacolor Type S are 
theoretically balanced for scenes il- 
luminated with 3800K sources. (38- 
OOK is the color temperature of light 
emitted by clear flashbulbs.) The 
idea is to standardize illumination, 
fim, and processing—so that the 
color printer can use one filter bal- 

(continued on page 65) 
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You get top quality, durability, 


advanced design with 


Cal um et view cameras, 
photographic processing equipment, 
studio equipment, 
laboratory equipment 





CALUMET 
8x10 VIEW CAMERA 


Rigid, all- 
with swings, 


slides, 6 x 


tion. 





rotating 


interchangeable 
lens board. 


COPY STAND 


Copy easel, camera 

platform. Takes j} 
24’’ x 84” floor | 
space. All stainless ~ 


i 





steel. 
FILM PACK y 
DEVELOPING “=—giate~ 





HANGERS 


Holds thin 
base film pack 
without buck- 
ling in develop- 
ing, rinsing, 
fixing, washing, 
drying. : 


STORAGE and 

MIXING TANKS 
One-piece deep drawn stainless 
steel, radius corner bottoms. 


© WRITE FOR CATALOG... 


Calumet 


board. Compact 
when folded. For 


studio, on loca- 


Lightweight, port- 
able, all- 
with swings, slides, 








es j . ‘ 


CALUMET 
4x5 VIEW CAMERA 


metal, 


6 lens 


metal... 


back... 









35 standard sizes. 
Leakproof, easy to 
keep clean. Detachable 
legs. All purpose sink 
for printing or develop- 
ing rooms. 


PRINT WASHER 
Automatically con- 
trols water flow, 
timing, washing 
action. Easy to load, 
unload. Compact, | 
small floor space. 

















MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DEPT. P, 6550 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 28, ILL. 


Manufacturers of Cameras, Photographic Processing, Studio and Laboratory Equipment 


Get more Information. 
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with the features 
you asked for 


ROUNDED CORNERS 


Streamlined and safe. 





ADJUSTABLE FEET 


Each leg has a swivel ball-jointed 
leveling screw. Your LEEDAL sink 
will always drain completely. 





QUICKLY DIS-ASSEMBLED 


By removing a few bolts it 
goes thru door as narrow as 20’. 





ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 
Splashwall is integral part of the 
unit. No chance for leaks, no 
looseness, complete rigidity. 





HELI-ARC WELDED 


Heli-arc welding actually fuses 

the corners together into a 
continuous piece of metal. No leaks 
no chance for corrosion 

or contamination. 





DON’T SETTLE FOR LESS. These 
features are standard on your LEEDAL ‘’New 
Look’ sinks. Make your processing easier, faster. 
Insist on LEEDAL equipment. 


_ "New Look’ sinks are available in 31 stock 
sizes. Special sizes can be made to your require- 
ments. ‘ 


New sink accessories include: duckboards, towel 
bors, storage shelves, thermostatic water mixer, 
drip gvards, stainless standpipe. These, and all the 
other new LEEDAL items are described and illus- 
trated in catalog No. E-75. Send for your copy 
today, 


Buy LEEDAL equipment from your nearby 
friendly dealer — he knows your problems 


best. 
LEEDAL 


t'NCORPORATED 





2929 S. HALSTED . 


Get more information. Circle 412, page 59 
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CHICAGO 8, ILL. 





by LLOYD E. VARDEN 





PHOTO METHODS 
FOR TOMORROW 


The windy city of Chicago was 
recently the scene of an unusual 
event. From, December 6 to 10 the 
Society of Reproduction Engineers 
sponsored the first Visual Communi- 
cations Congress at the Hotel Sher- 
man. The panel discussions, lectures 
and equipment exhibits were cen- 
tered mostly about photo-copy 
methods and other means for repro- 
ducing printed documents, engi- 
neering drawings, etc. 

You might ask, “What's so unusual 
about that?” Well, according to my 
rough count at some of the sessions, 
over 1000 people were in attend- 
ance and about 50 manufacturers 
had exhibits. If such a congress had 
been held ten or 15 years ago the 
sponsors would have been lucky to 
get a turnout of more than 100 peo- 
ple, no more than ten exhibitors. 


Manufacturers & associations 
Despite the inroads made by sev- 
eral of the newer photo-copying pro- 
cesses, the old standbys, blue print- 
ing and diazo printing, are far from 
dead. On the contrary, they have 
expanded considerably. For exam- 
ple, there are twice as many manu- 
facturers of diazo printing materials 
today as there were only a few years 
ago, and these fields are strongly 
represented by the International As- 
sociation of Blue Print and Allied 
Industries, publishers of The Inter- 
national Blue Printer, and the Na- 
tional Blue Print and Diazo Coaters 
Association. Even the recently or- 
ganized Society of Reproduction 
Engineers and its journal Reproduc- 
tion Engineer are concerned to a 
large extent with blue printing and 


diazo printing. But I shall not dwell 


upon developments in these fields 
because it is assumed that readers 
of pm are mostly interested in the 
silver halide processes. 

A new organization representing 
the manufacturers of silver-sensi- 
tized materials has been formed, 
called The Association of Photo 


Sensitizers. Six manufacturers are 
so far in this group, and I think it is 
appropriate to set forth their aims: 

1. To promote a_ better under- 
standing of the uses of photo-sensi- 
tized materials, and their many and 
varied industrial applications. 

2. To collect and disseminate in- 
formation of value to the manufac- 
turers, distributors and consumers of 
photographic products. 

3. To promote the standardization 
of photographic products and _ the 
testing thereof. 

4. To promote the growth and ex- 
pansion of American sources of raw 
materials used in the photographic 
industry. 

This newly created organization 
has no intention of functioning in 
competition with the National As- 
sociation of Photographic Manufac- 
turers. Rather, it plans to support 
and encourage the NAPM as the 
over-all industry organization. 

The APS has already performed 
one valuable project in keeping with 
its second aim. In July, 1957 a book- 
let was issued, entitled Index of 
Photographic Materials for the Re- 
production Field which is available 
to all industrial photo-consumers, 
free-of-charge. You can obtain a 
copy by writing to The Association 
of Photo Sensitizers, Inc., Room 
1617, 51 East 57th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. Incidentally, in the back pages 
of this booklet is a handy reference 
list of all manufacturers of silver- 
sensitized reproduction materials in 
the U. S. A., giving the complete 
name and address of each company. 
whether a member of APS or not. 

I shall not review the contents of 
the APS Index other than to men- 
tion that the products given in it 
are grouped under five basic classi- 
fications namely: 

I—Papers 

II—Films (acetate etc. ) 

II1I—Films (relatively stable poly 
mers ) 

(continued on page 14) 
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A Good Basic List 


ete . » Kodak Professional Handbook $4. 





4 pr 
Kodak Data Books: ‘cho 20 “actual prints on 
various papers. 


442 «Kodak Industrial Handbook $4. 
Looseleaf notebook containing 4 Industrial 
Kodak Data Books. 


249 «Lighting for Photography, by W. 
Nurnberg. $4.50. Standard text on illumina- 
tion. 176 pgs. 286 illustrations 


268 e Colour Prints, by H. Coote. $4.95. 
Clearly shows how to make color prints by any 
process. Excellent diagrams. 321 pgs. 


382 « Complete Art of Printing and En- 
larging, by O. R. Croy. $5.00. 256 pgs. 
6% x 9% 191 photographs, 252 diagrams. 
Fifth edition of a World famous Focal book. 


534 « Sensitometry, by Lobe! and Dubois. 
$5.00. Two lecding emulsion scientists explain 
fundamentals and go on to discuss meaning 
of graphs, curves, data sheets on film, plates, 
papers. Only book on the subject. 


73 « Negative and Print Retouching, by 
J. Anthony. $5.50. The art of photographic, 
“surgery” by penci |,brush and knife, treated 
in practical terms. 


207 « Optics, the Technique of Def- 
inition, by A. Cox. $5.75. Eleventh, thor- 
oughly revised edition brings it abreast of 
all recent developments in optical design. 


27 « Photojournalism, Pictures for Mag- 
azines and Newspapers, by A. Rothstein. 
$5.95. A complete survey of modern com- 
munication by photographs—how newspo- 
pers and magazines operate, how a picture- 
story is conceived and shot, functions ” of 
photographer, editor and art director. 


306 «Nikon Manual of 35MM Tech- 
nique, by G. B. Wrigtt. $5.95. Complete 
handbook of 35mm, covering both materials 
and approach, from problems faced by the 
amateur, through advanced and specialized 
uses. Covers all Nikon equipment and models. 


260 «Kodak Graphic Arts Handbook. 
$6.50. Looseleaf notebook containing five 
Kodak Data Books in this field. 


176 « Graphic-Grafiex Photography, by 
W. D. Morgan & H. M. Lester. $6.00. Top- 
notch techniques used by professionals and 
prize-winners show new woys to better, large 
camera photography. 


50 ¢ Handbook of Basic Motion Picture 
Techniques, by §£. £. Brodbeck. $6.50. 
Everything covered in detail from panning to 
scenario planning, newsreel techniques and 
script writing. 311 pgs., 3rd printing. 


31 ¢ Miniature and Precision Cameras, 
by S. J. Lipinsky. $7.95. Detailed and thorough 
study from an engineering point of view of 
mechanism, and problems involved in the 
design of modern precision cameras. 


687 «Leica in Professional Practice, by 
H. Stockler. $9.95. Twenty-eight essays by 
professional users describe applications in 
many unrelated fields, industrial, scientific, etc. 


136 « Photography: Its Materials and 
Processes, by C. B. Neblette. $10. Gives 
history of photography; optics; theory of 
photographic processes, practical techniques 
and processes. 865 pgs. Illustrated. 


16 «16mm Sound Motion Pictures, by 
H. Offenhauser. $11.50. Contains all answers 
for professi | and teur, on sound, silent 


and television, in one 592 page book. 





253 + Photo-Lab Index, by H. M. Lester 
and J. S. Carroll. $19.95. The largest single 
collection of photographic facts and data. 
Over 1400 looseleaf pages, huge index, 
heavy tabbed index guides, special heavy- 
duty prong binder. 


Total: $128.95 







































The Leics in Professional Practics 


Solve Tomorrows Job 


with todays information 
THROUGH THIS BASIC PHOTO LIBRARY 


These books will help you get more use out together with copy of new, 1958 catalog 
of the equipment you use. They also contain showing 500 photographic books of all 
the information that will help you simplify publishers. We will include credit memo 
and improve present jobs, and inspire you entitling you to order $13.00 worth of 
to a more creative approach on future additional books at no charge. 
assignments. One good idea from any of 
them might well pay for the entire Library. 


TWS WAYS TO MAKE THIS PURCHASE or your letterhead (if letterhead is used, 
Print name and furnish 3 commercial credit references, 
address on coupon, attach to your check or preferably your book, and photographic 
money order for $128.95, and mail. On suppliers). We will ship by book post on 
receipt, we will ship your order, postpaid, open account, FOB New York. 


1. Prepayment Benefit. 


SUBSTITUTIONS 


If you already own one or more of 
the books shown, or wish to choose 
other titles, do nof use the coupon, but 
drop us a card requesting copy of our 
catalog. When you get it, make your 
selection, and use the order form that 
comes with the catalog. Same pre- 
payment benefit applies on any 
order for $125.00 or more. 


GUARANTEE 


If not completely satisfied, you may 
return any book or books for ex- 
change or full refund within 10 days. 


U 
; 
k 





XICNI-8V1-010 


Books may also be purchased 
individually, at indicated prices, 
remittance with order. 


2. Print name and address on coupon, and 
attach to formal company purchase order, 





AMPHOTO, 33 West 60th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

In Canada: Visual Equipment Co., 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 8, Quebec 
(add 10°; for Canadian shipments). 

CHECK ONE 


Please ship basic photo library as advertised in January PMI. | attach 
payment. (add 3°; if N.Y.C. delivery) Send $13.00 credit. 


Please ship basic photo library on open account. | attach order and 
’ references. 


| | want only books whose numbers are a 
——~ attach remittance. 


| understand | may return any book(s) within 10 days, for exchange or 
full refund. 


Name (please print) 
Address 


City Zone State 
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ONE ,AMERA eee | (continued from page 12) 
FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS| | {ii2isore"s) 


Each of these is subdivided ac- 
The Most Complete The Most Versatile 
vaste " 











cording to speed and emulsion type: 
A—Room Light (very slow) 
B—Contact (slow) 
C—Projection (medium ) 
D—Projection (fast) 
E—Projection (litho) 








The non-silver processes 


Despite the natural inclination of 
photographers to place emphasis on 
silver halide processes of copying 
and reproduction, the non-silver sys- 
tems must be considered if a proper 
evaluation is to be made of how to 
best handle particular classes of 
work. The blue print and diazo 
systems have been around long 
enough so that we can judge pretty 
accurately where they are best ap- 
plied. But the newer systems of re- 
production require separate con- 
sideration, and have to be _ re- 
evaluated from time to time because 


. 
i . 
“ey 09/4 


35mm Camera 


Through-the-lens focusing and precision-ground reflex prism with convenient 45° viewing angle give improvements are often made rap- 
razorsharp, reinverted ‘‘Lifesize” image of unsurpassed brilliance . . . with any lens, at any idly once a process gets underway. 
distance, for any magnification—no parallax ever! There has been a certain trend 
away from silver hatide processes, 
IDEAL FOR CLOSE-UPS ; ; but this does not mean that the 
Continuous focusing range from * —_ silver processes are being replaced 
— down to — ——- ; by other systems. In some instances 
enables you to take Macro- a this may well prove to be the case, 

Photographs of any small parts, | anol th : roti 
crystals, textile samples, test a out overall, the newer processes sup- 
sections, scientific subjects or om th » plant, rather than replace, silver 
specimens, etc. ... all with . 9 methods. I am in agreement with a 
ae Geen and Sige \ A statement credited to the A. R. Dick 

est contrast. z in 
Company, published in the Novem- 
Accurate framing of ground- be ber, 1957 issue of Renroduction Fn- 
glass image provides utmost ch gineer, as follows: “Why arene ahout 
ease of focusing and com- « processes? Each of the duplicating 

position — for exacting, un- 

distorted reproduction of on processes has valuable features. 
blue prints, charts maps, Each has its place in business today. 
bookpages, meter dials, etc. You get the real benefits and sav- 


. all with predeter- 


mined maguification. ings of modern repreduction meth- 


ods when you have the process or 
ena —_ nip onrpsentend fcc combination of processes that fits 
meade ety anep with ALPA'S hand quate qoeuntglens, your individual needs. 

available with center ‘‘clearspot’’ for high power New processes often fill a need 
microscopy up to 1500X . . . all with ONE single that previous methods failed to do. 
adapter-ring which attaches your ALPA to any And several processes intreduced 
at a comnetitively to meet a_ snecific 


need can flourish indenendentlv. be- 


IDEAL FOR ANY TYPE OF PHOTOGRAPHY cause each will have particular fea- 


You always see exactly what you get with the parallax-free, single-lens reflex system of your ALPA: You cover extreme tures to attract particular consumers 
wide angles for production lines or entire buildings, you take portraits for badges and personnel cards, you snap group and * i i 
i nterior pictures at medium range, you close in on any far distant subject or view—all with your ONE ALPA and its top For example, the I hermo-Fax covny- 


quality lenses (28mm wide angle up to 3750mm supertelephotc)—each unconditionally guaranteed ing process of the 3-M Company, 


for highest optical perfor C A 
ALPA — A CUSTOM BUILT SWISS PRECISION INSTRUMENT .... the Verifax Process of Kodak, and 
the diffusion transfer process made 


IDEAL FOR INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC PHOTOGRAPHY AS WELL AS YOUR PERSONAL USE : 
by a number of different manufac- 


ALPA 4 (st ht fl ALPA-ALORAR 
Sa. $199.00 turers have filled the need for a 


ALPA 5 (prism reflex) w ALPA MAKRO- KILAR ‘ convenient office copying method. 
karl heitz 
ins 





40mm f/2.8 Preset Diaphragm os P $349.00 
“nd each has nroved to be commer- 


ALPA 6 (prism reflex w/built-in rangefinder) or 
‘ALPA 7 (prism reflex and separate rangefinder) 

w/ALPA-XENON 50mm f/1.9 Preset Diaphragm $379.00 cially successful. The final copy 

w/KERN-Switar 50mm f/1.8 cunie paeeaaeseds er images in the Thermo-Fax and 

Verifax systems are non-silver, al- 

480 LEXINGTON, NEW YORK 17, Eldorado 5-5691 (continued on page 61) 





ol ed eeWhG Hb 0b bbles ane Senge ecu.e? 








See your franchised ALPA dealer today or write 
for free illustrated brochure PMA-1. 








Get more information. Circle 434, page 59 
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Something is 
missing 


If pigs had wings they would fly . 
and if this pile of baseball equipment 
had a man in it, it could play baseball. 

Similarly many well equipped pho- 
tographic operations have something 
missing . . . and that something often 
makes the difference in both the quan- 
tity and quality of their output. 

For example: something that has 
been missing from photography for a 
long time is a good warm tone contact 
paper (for special quality jobs) that 
handles like a baby and stil! provides a 
full rich scale of tones. Ansco’s Lustrex 
is that paper. High speed, brilliant, 
stable under all processing conditions, 
Lustrex responds magnificently to Ardol 
developer. 

Lustrex and Ardol team up to make 
a combination that will handle just 
about any negative better than it has 
ever been handled before. It’s available 
in all standard sizes and rolls on special 
order. Grades 0 to 4 in glossy surface, 
grades | to 3 in surfaces K and Y. Add 
Lustrex warm tone contact paper to 
your team. . . and there will be nothing 


missing! Ansco, A Division of General 


Aniline & Film Corporation, 











Save time 
in the darkroom 


UFG developer 
gives fine 
grain in 
just 
5 minutes! 


easy-to-use single mix powder, 
Ethol UFG in quart, gallon, 
34%, 5, and 48-gal., sizes. 





More and more photographers are 
specifying Ethol UFG because it 
gives the finest grain obtainable in 
just five minutes! And you get nega- 
tives of normal density and contrast 
—exceptionally low fog level. Beau- 
tiful results enhance your reputa- 
tion. Ethol UFG yields far more pic- 
tures per gallon than any comparable 
developer. Try it. You won’t ever be 
without it again. 





PLYMOUTH PRODUCTS CO., inc. 


1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois 





Get more information. Circle 450, page 59 
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MOTION PICTURES 


According to one estimate, Ameri- 
can industry spends $100,000,000 on 
motion picture production and re- 
lease prints annually, with the fig- 
ures climbing every year. Which 
means that 1) industry thinks that 
films are worth spending money on, 
and 2) if you’re not involved now, 
industrial cinematography may soon 
be part of your job. This column 
and some of those to follow are ad- 
dressed to the competent still pho- 
tographer who anticipates his job's 
branching into movie-making. 

If youre a beginner, it may reas- 
sure you to know that any experi- 
enced still photographer can learn to 
operate even the most complicated 
B. & C. Mitchell motion picture 
camera in an afternoon. And your 
still photographic experience with 
exposure, lenses, the photographic 
processes, color, is almost directly 
transferable to the motion picture 
medium. If you are well versed in 
the magazine type of picture story, 
you will have a head start on the 
problem of screen continuity. As you 
can well imagine, there are some 
pitfalls. I hope I can steer you past 
them in these columns. 

Let’s start at the beginning. From 
a production point of view, indus- 
trial films can be classified as: 

1. the silent film with titles 

2. the film shot without sound but 

with narration added after the 

film is edited 

. the sync-sound or lip-syne film 
wherein the speaking voice is 
recorded simultaneously with 
the image. 

In recent years, producers who 
handle industrial films have seldom 
made silent films. But the silent 
film has a definite place in industry. 
It is the cheapest and simplest way 
to make films. The equipment need- 
ed is comparatively simple and the 
production is ok The silent film 
is far more capable of putting an 
idea across than still pictures or 
slides, yet not much more expensive. 
This type of film is an ideal tool for 
the salesman who must demonstrate 
a product or method. He can speak 


w 


during the film and adjust his talk 
to his listeners. In contrast, a 
“canned” narration on the film might 
insult the intelligence of an expert 
listener or baffle a listener new to 
the subject. The silent film is like- 
wise adaptable for engineering. stud- 
ies, for employee training and for 
functional records of motion of any 
sort. If it is a 16mm film shot at 
the “sound” speed of 24 frames per 
second—rather than the “silent” 
speed of 16 frames per second— 
sound can be added later with an 
optical sound track or with a mag- 
netic stripe applied to the edge of 
the film. Further, the 24 frames per 
second speed reduces the chance of 
undesirable “flicker” on the screen. 

A silent film does have its limita- 
tions. If it lasts more than ten min- 
utes it is likely to become tedious 
even to the most patient audience. 
The number of ideas it can convey 
is thereby restricted—usually to one. 
But it is an ideal starting point for 
the beginner in motion pictures. 

The narration type fim in which 
the sound is “dubbed” in after the 
film is edited, is the most widely- 
used method in industrial films. It 
seems as if it were a silent film with 
sound added but it’s usually much 
more complicated. It often runs 
longer. It is seldom a one-man pro- 
duction. Often needs expert outside 
help. A script for it should be pre- 
pared in advance. It is more costly. 
It necessitates greater production 
problems because it involves com- 
plicated editing technique, sound 
recording and the preparation of 
“A” and “B” rolls for printing. 
There’s not space here,’ but later 
columns will go deeper into this. 

The sync-sound film is the most 
difficult and expensive to produce. 
This type of motion picture is rarely 
successful without the aid of a group 
of professionals with specialized 
skills including a scriptwriter, a di- 
rector, actors, a sound man, and an 
editor. Knowing how to deal with 
these experts will be important if 
you do go deeply into the field. 

(continued on page 18) 
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Completely ‘Automatic 


Operates electrically 
by itself 

by push — button 

by remote control 


Fits Mog@pprojectors 

now accepting Model P 
. Airequipt Changers. Uses 

existing adapters. 


ptandard Airequipt 
Metal Magazine 


Automatically 
engages follow-up 
magazines 


Instant Change Button 


Remote Control! Outlet 


Time Cycle Selector 
6 settings from 
Rapid Change to about 


30 seconds. 
“Hold” Button will keep any 


slide on screen indefinitely 


Airequipt ELECTRO-CHANGER with one magazine ... . $35.95 


Now! Fully automatic slide 
Fits most projectors now accepting the popular 


Model P Airequipt Slide Changer. 
10-foot Pneumatic Remote Contro! Cord 


10-foot Electric Remote Control! Cord 
Permits use with tape recorders 
having provision for 

slide-sound synchronization 


changing at a new low price! 


Most projector owners now enjoying the Airequipt Slide 
Changer (Model P) can switch to the Airequipt Electro- 
Changer using the same adapter presently being used. 
Owners of projectors with old type manual one-at-a-time 
slide carriers can add the Electro-Changer with a suitable 
adapter. Adapter list price .50. 105-125 AC current. 


AIREQUIPT MFG. CO., INC. © DEPT. PMi © 20 JONES STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. ..»: 


Get more information. Circle 402, page 59 
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INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION 


OF TYPE C COLOR PRINTS 
ALL SIZES UP TO 16 x 20! 










— ee ee es E | CAMERA CRAFT 
= : 2 SECTION 
PROCESSOR 


Print carrying basket... 
keyed for production ... is 
the heart of the processor. 











no more make-shift 
tray systems 


The Camera Craft 2-section Type C Processor 
meets the color print requirements of custom and 
company laboratories that demand flexibility, qual- 
ity and high production . . . economically! 


Exclusive print basket and tank technique... gas 
agitation system and temperature maintenance 
affords the highest degree of precision print 
processing. 


The straight line tank arrangement ...in both light and dark sections 
... provides for a time-spaced work flow of multiple baskets. Compact... 
requires only 10 feet of floor space. 











Write today for complete descriptive technical data and price list of 
complete line. 


Custom fabricated exclusively for Camera Craft by Wnite-Hizxon, Inc. 


Color Equipment Headquarters 
18 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MU 7-2900 


Get more information. Circle 414, page 59 








‘PROS’ wc tae “FLOATING ACTION” 
Movie head is levelled without T R i Pp o D 


re-adjusting tripod legs. Pan 
and tilt controls velvet-smooth 
lock independ- 
eee Because it has features which are in big demand for Indus- 
trial, Commercial, Scientific and Portrait photography. 
Tops for versatility ... a touch automatically ‘'floats” the 
camera to the right level. Side arm permits low point and 
overhead shots. Two moriels available, large and 
small. "FLOATING ACTIO.”" tripods have been job de- 
signed and tested in every conceivable photographic 
application, in studio and o. loca'ion—that's why 
they're the choice of ‘pros’ in every field. Engineered 
and designed to give the utmost rigidity with the 
rugged strength of lifetime-lasting, light-weight 
metals. 






















Head for 
Still cam- 
era tilts in 
all direc- 
tions, all 
positions 
secured by 
vise-type 
grips. 


aa 


An ideal folding dolly — easily 

installed on tripod .. . all three 

ball casters roll freely or lock 
securely by one control. 


Get more information. Circle 421, page 59 
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MOTION PICTURES 


(continued from page 16) 


Many firms are turning to films 
made by their own staffs. One rea- 
son is to avoid the heavy costs of 
commercially-produced films, usual- 
ly $1,000 to $5,000 per minute of 
showing time. Management feels it 
can produce its own films much 
cheaper. Further, it can sometimes 
absorb the costs of a_ staff-made 
film under ordinary administrative 
expenses, without appropriating a 
special budget for each film. Mem- 
bers of management often feel that 
their own employees have a better 
understanding of their own com- 
pany than an outsider. Other im- 
portant factors are production se- 
crecy and government security reg- 
ulations, problems sidestepped by 
utilizing company personnel. And 
then, too, management sometimes 
assumes that film making is basically 
a photographic process and that the 
still photography department should 
be able to handle it. 

This last attitude, while flattering 
to you as a still photographer, is a 
potential booby trap. The excellence 
of your work probably creates the 
feeling that there is nothing beyond 
your capabilities photographically— 
and management inexperienced with 
the field has no way of knowing 
the special problems of motion-pic- 
ture production. The catch is that 
management is likely to apply the 
most exacting commercial standards 
to your work. If you are charged 
with producing an important sales 
film, for example, and competition 
has a similar film produced by an 
experienced motion picture studio, 
your work will be judged by theirs 
regardless of how little help you re- 
ceive or how small your budget. 

Furthermore, just as it is possible 
to spoil a single negative in any one 
of dozens of ways, it is possible to 
ruin an entire film on which thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent. 
Many beginners, for example, ruin 
their original film by projecting and 
editing it. Experienced film makers 
handle an original literally with cot- 
ton gloves. Even if just one final 
print is desired, they usually make 
a “work print” for viewing, cutting 
and editing—never touching the 
original until the film has been ed- 
ited and the sound track matched 
to it. Scratches acquired during’ ed- 
iting, and wear and dirt in a pro- 
jector, can render a film practically 
useless. 

Next month I'll discuss motion 
picture cameras for industrial and 
business films—what they do, how to 
select and buy or rent them. THE END 
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The photo on the right is a stopped-action shot of a -, 
* B. F. Goodrich Life-Saver tubeless tire coming to a ‘sgt | 
ds sudden stop on a wet road. It is one of many wo 
ed remarkable Speed Graphic photographs which anal 
les have been made by Robert L. Coon of the B. F. po? 
on Goodrich photographic department. This use of | fe 
o. photography in industry is unusual and interesting. 4 Fi 
irs Mr. Coon’s assignment was to make a dramatic . yy, 
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picture of the tire as it wipes a wet road dry when o/ 
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to tread which grip the road like tiny fingers while ? 
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B. F. Goodrich publicity and advertising. Cuts Costs with In-Plant Photography.” 
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AURICON 


FILMAGNETIC 
AN Optional FEATURE 


AVAILABLE FOR FACTORY INSTALLATION 
ON ALL NEW OR EXISTING AURICON 








OPTICAL SOUND-ON-FILM CAMERAS 













ae. 


> <e + Featuring 
Peay Ultra-Portable 
Model MA-10 
Amplifier 
for 16mm 
Magnetic 
Sound-On-Film 


Auricon presents ‘‘Filmagnetic’”’ High-Fidelity 
Sound-On-Film Recording, for lip-synchronized 
Talking Pictures and Music of Quality, on 16mm 
black & white or color film, pre-striped for 
magnetic sound before it is exposed to light. 
Optical Picture and Single-System ‘‘Filmagnetic” 
Sound are recorded on the same film at the same 
time! The ‘“Filmagnetic” Unit, installed at the 
Factory in any Auricon Camera, can be temporarily 
removed without the use of tools, thus providing 
a choice of High-Fidelity Optical or Magnetic 
sound-tracks. Your pre-striped film with magnetic 
sound lip-synchronized to your picture, passes 
through the normal picture-development and is 
played back on any 16mm Magnetic Sound 
Projector, including the Ampro, B&H, RCA, and 
others. “Filmagnetic” Outfit complete — $870.00 





=. 
@ MAGNETIC SOUND-ON-FILM 


Complete Outfit includes “Filmagnetic” Recording 
Unit, Amplifier, Microphone, Cables and Batteries, 
in a Cowhide-Leather Carrying Case. 


+« Auricon Equipment is sold with a 30 day 
money-back guarantee. Write for free 
illustrated FILMAGNETIC Catalog. - 


Aur ollywood 


H 


BERNDT-BACH, INC. 
6966 Romaine Street, Hollywood 38, California 
MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
REGORDING EQUIPMENT ‘SINCE 1931 


Get more information. Circle 409, page 59 
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by Herbert P. Paschel 





GRAPHIC ARTS 


Electronic devices which were to 
replace the time-honored reproduc- 
tion methods in the graphic arts 
have been hinted at and even bla- 
tantly announced in volumes of pub- 
licity during the past twenty years. 
Obviously, the predicted industrial 
revolution did not materialize. But 
despite a seeming lack of progress, 
the extent to which electronic de- 
vices have actually invaded the 
graphic arts will come to many as 
a sudden and startling surprise. 
Image duplication by electronic 
or electro-mechanical means is not 
new. Two devices invented during 
the early 1800's incorporated most 
of the principles used today in elec- 
tronic reproduction. Alexander Bain 
devised the first “facsimile” ma- 
chine: a transmitter and receiver by 
means of which a direct-reading 
message could be duplicated at a 
remote station over wire. A tele- 
graph message was first set in metal 
type. A stylus ran across the type, 
sending current when it touched the 
raised faces of the characters. A 
similar stylus at the other end of the 
telegraph circuit moved across a 
sheet of paper but made contact 
only when a surge of current came 
through the wire. Bain’s recording 
paper darkened under pressure. The 
result was a somewhat smudged but 
readable image of the message. This 
was the first application of the prin- 
ciple of oscillating, parallel line 
“scanning.” A few years later, Fred- 
erick Blakewell perfected a similar 


device, using rotary (lathe-type) 
scanning. 
Although the work of Bain and 


Blakewell forecast wire and radio 
transmission of messages and _ pic- 
tures, and the electronic ancl 
tion devices, it was not until the 
discovery of the photosensitive sele- 
nium cell that the transmission of 
pictures became a reality. The in- 
vention of the vacuum tube—and 
the electronic circuits thus made 
possible—provided the _ sensitivity, 
amplification and flexibility to per- 


fect the ultimate system. The more 
recent development of all-electronic 
scanning, in which the copy and re- 
cording medium remain stationary, 
is based on the application of the 
cathode ray tube and_ television 
principles. 

Like Bain’s device, present-day 
machines for electronic reproduc- 
tion translate an original image into 
electric impulses and then convert 
the electricity back into a_ graphic 
image. Typically, the modern de- 
vices use a tiny beam of light or a 
small stroboscopic “flying spot” shin- 
ing on or through the original. Bit 
by bit this light systematically cov- 
ers the entire image. As the beam 
is doing this, a photoelectric cell 
“reads” the amount of light reflected 
from or transmitted through the 
original. Then an electronic system 
amplifies the current from the photo- 
tube, modulates it, amplifies it some 
more or inverts it and finally acti- 
vates a light or a stylus—like Bain’s 
“receiving” stylus—which cuts, burns 
or exposes a reproduction. 

Besides the widespread use of 
these devices for the transmission of 
news photographs and messages as 
Wirephoto, Telephoto, Cablephoto, 
Telefax, etc.—they have been adapt- 
ed for duplicating, for making nega- 
tives for all the graphic arts proc- 
esses, and for making offset and 
printing plates. I'll review some of 
the more widely known products. 


STENAFAX 

Times Facsimile Corp. 

The Stenafax is a lathe-type scan- 
ner. The original is wrapped around 
one of the two cylinders which turn 
like a piece of pipe on a lathe. The 
scanning head, with its light and its 
photoelectric eye, moves slowly with 
the same horizontal motion as a 
lathe tool, covering the entire orig- 
inal in a spiral path. Depending on 
whether you want a simple duplicate 
of the original, a mimeograph sten- 
cil or an offset plate—you wrap one 

(continued on page 64) 
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How RED is a signal? 


Today there is tremendous versatility in color photography. 

A brakeman’s signal light can be as red as you want it 
... rendered, what’s more, as a brilliant transparency or 
a print of reproduction quality. 

Color sheet films come in a variety of emulsions—nega- 
tive and positive. And they offer the sort of control that 
has, until recently, been possible only with black-and-white. 

Negative color, in particular, has an enormous potential. 
With view and press cameras, the beginning is Kodak 
Ektacolor Film, Type S (short exposure, for flash and day- 
light) or Type B (for use with 3200 K lamps). Then, from 
a single color negative with the added control of filters, 
you... 

e make color prints of reproduction quality on Kodak 
Color Print Material, Type C. 


e make color prints in quantity, economically, again 
using Type C. 
make transparencies, small for projection, or BIG for 
illuminated displays, on Kodak Ektacolor Print Film. 


make black-and-white enlargements just as you would 
from a black-and-white negative, on Kodabromide 
Paper or Kodak Polycontrast Paper. 

For positive transparencies, there’s Kodak Ektachrome 
Film in sheets from 214 x 34% to 11 x 14 inches, Type B 
or daylight. 

Use it for illustrations, for displays, for projec- 
tion. Ektachrome has the brilliance and speed 
you need for professional work. 


See your Kodak dealer. 


Roll-film color is discussed on the back cover of this issue. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Get more information. Circle 422, page 59 
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YOUR WINNING MOVE... 
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It’s no wonder that more and more industrial, scientific and commercial Ascorlights are sold 
photographers have learned to depend on Ascor for their lighting needs. only by authorized 
They know that all ascorlights are ingeniously designed and superbly con- Ascor dealers. 
structed to provide outstanding results everytime. And that’s not all... Look for this sign 
they’ve learned that Ascor’s exclusive “building-block” design permits of service and 


é : : . : 5 . atisfaction ... 
adding and interchanging power supplies, light units and accessories to _ ; 


meet future requirements as they arise, without making existing equipment 
obsolete. So make the right move now .. . let your authorized Ascor dealer 
help you select the right Ascorlight for you. 


Write for illustrated data sheets, name of your local authorized Ascor dealer 
and information about Ascor’s Equipment Leasing Plan. 








AMERICAN SPEEDLIGHT CORPORATION 63-01 Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village 79, N. Y. 


Get more information. Circle 405, page 59 
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AN EDITORIAL 


IT’S YOUR MAGAZINE 


O ONE HAS seen the inside of a metal casting, the contortions of a 
truck tire racing along a road, the path of a mesotron, the stresses 
that cause the teeth to chip from a gear. They've not been seen, but 
they have been photographed; photographed so well that millions of 


people know exactly what they look like. 





Which brings us to you—the industrial and scientific photog- 
rapher, the graphic arts and reproduction man. Your cameras record what man has not eyes 
to see, memory to recall, time to reach, words to tell. 

Is it any wonder that industry, science and commerce rely on your help? 

Your role is indispensable. Manufacturing processes have been devised with the knowl- 
edge gained from your ability to dissect time and fix motion. Products are made reliable be- 
cause they are inspected through the searching eye that you focus. Entire sciences depend 
on your aid; most of the insights added to astronomy since 1920 have been discovered in 
photographic negatives. More books, newspapers, records and magazines have been preserved 
by photography than one man or generations of his children can ever read. The industrial ad- 
man or editer who doubts the power of photography to bring life and authority to the printed 
page is today an anachronism. The salesman who does his work without photographic aid 
operates like an architect without blueprints. 

It’s our hope that this magazine will be an enlivening tribute to your everyday works of 
wonder with lenses, light and film. We look forward to covering them. We intend to pause 
at the industrial scenes which you grasp in a millionth of a second, to follow your explora- 
tions into the particles and planets that make up the universe. We shall be a mecium of ex- 
change for the thousands of ideas for making better pictures, enlarging their usefulness, for 
doing the job faster and more efficiently. 

Our staff members, while bringing a variety of knowledge and experiéiice to the maga- 
zine, have one thing in common: They all have made their living in photography. But it’s 
your magazine. We need you—your interest, your criticism, your suggestions. 


This, then, is PMI—first issue! 





Tun Editor 
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FROM TWILIGHT TO DAWN 


Night light will dramatize many of your assignments. Arnold Eagle ex- 


plains his techniques for using existing and supplementary illumination. 


Working against a printing deadline not long ago, 
[ had an assignment to photograph a new plant for 
an annual report. When I arrived on the scene, it 
was all too clear that the plant wasn’t actually 
finished. One wing was incomplete, landscaping 
had not begun, construction equipment and the 
builder’s shacks were spoiling the view. What to 
do? I couldn't postpone the picture; yet by the 
time the report would be distributed, many of the 
readers would have seen the finished plant. The 
solution was a night picture which revealed solely 
the finished portions of the building. 

Many industrial subjects not only are suitable 
for photography after dark, they look interesting 
only when taken at night. Hidden at night are 
extraneous, cluttering or downright ugly details. 


The deep blacks of the night photograph are a 
godsend in the hands of the creative industrial 
photographer. They intensify the viewer's atten- 
tion to the lighted, important details. The night 
photograph conceals more than it reveals: it gives 
free play to the photographer's and the viewer's 
imagination. And because most photographs are of 
daytime scenes, night photographs are out of the 
ordinary from the beginning. 

Furthermore, most industrial plants do operate 
day and night. There’s no sense in neglecting this 
photographically fascinating part of industrial ac- 
tivity. After-hours photography is a good starting 
point for the unusual and compelling industrial 
photograph. 

The technique of night photography is not as 





DAYLIGHT APPROACH to Cities Service Co. expansion 
program, Lake Charles, La., seemed static and cluttered 
to photographer Fritz Henle. New structures merged with 
existing ones; foreground construction huts and autos 
hardly lent attractiveness and order to the scene. For 
solution, see photo at right. 


EXISTING LIGHT from single crucible and small speed- 
light held aloft on boom was sufficient for Charles Rotkin’s 
Nikon with wide-angle lens to register molten metal, ACF 
Industries worker, St. Louis, Mo. 


Building and 
street lights 
Fluorescents 
Amber flash 

















RETURNING AT NIGHT, Henle made dramatic shot with 
Rolleiflex from same high perch as for photo, left. New 
furnaces in foreground are effectively silhouetted against 
background of brightly lighted refinery buildings. Dark- 
ness revealed hot gases coming from refinery towers and 
neatly framed the subject. v 


Blue flash 
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IN LATE SUNSET LIGHT, Standard Oil Co.’s refinery, 
Baton Rouge, La., takes on unusual mood. Photographer 
Arnold Eagle deliberately left lens shade on 4-in. Goerz 
Dagor lens to cause circle that gives effect of night glow. 
4x5 Linhof Technika, Panchro Press B, 2 sec., f/11. Vv 





IN THE LIGHT OF DAWN, before sunrise, Eagle photo- 
graphed Allied Chemical Caproloctan plant, Hopewell, 
Va. Unpainted, still under construction, spiderwebbed with 
scaffolding, the plant looked dismal by broad daylight. 
Semi-dark hid temporary undesirable details, gave plant 
finished look. 








































FROM THE OUTDOORS, IN. Frame indoor activity by 
looking in from the outside. It verifies the fact that many 
plants work through the night. Using synchronized flash, 
4 x 5, Panchro Press B, Eagle placed two No. 22 flashbulbs 
in the Dayton Rubber Co. laboratory, Arkon, O. He set 
135mm lens at f/22. 


complicated as some photographers imagine it to 
be. On the contrary, any professional has the requi- 
site skill. While conditions vary between wide ex- 
tremes and specific formulas are worse than use- 
less, a bit of experimentation will yield the pro- 
fessional pleasing results. Il touch upon the prin- 
ciples I’ve gathered from practice. 


Twilight: the essential 15 minutes 
I find that the most effective shots of many 
industrial plants are taken by twilight. There is a 
period of fifteen minutes or so every evening di- 
rectly after sunset when there is still a glow in 
the sky and the plant structures are silhouetted 
against it. I start photographing when the sky 
becomes dimmer than the lights of the buildings. 

This is especially effective in color photography. 
The sky comes out a deep blue or purple, providing 
a fine contrast against the orange and red lights 
of the structures. Showing the sunset itself some- 
times can make the composition even more dra- 
matic. 

Although a meter reading of the sky before it 
turns completely black is useful information, an 
exposure meter is no help in most cases. Instead 
I find it more practical to bracket a number of 
exposures of the scene to be sure of a good one. 





For night black-and-white shooting I find that 
au medium-speed film (with an exposure index of 
80 to 125) is most useful. I bracket my exposures 
between 1/25 sec. to 5 secs. at £/11. 


Choosing a color film 

In color photography, I find that a daylight-type 
film is most effective—although tungsten color can 
produce interesting effects. There is noticeable dif- 
ference between the color rendering of daylight 
Ektachrome and daylight Anscochrome sheet film 
when used for night photography: Anscochrome 
has a distinct red and purplish glow which I find 
very pleasing. 

My Ektachrome sheet film exposures range from 
1/5 sec. to 5 minutes at £/8. Anscochrome, because 
it is faster, can be exposed one stop less. The long 


exposures present a special problem, reciprocits 
failure—with a long exposure, one does not get 
twice the effective exposure by doubling the time. 
This problem is discussed in detail by Lloyd Var- 
den in his article on reciprocity in this issue. 
Another method for shooting at dusk is the dou- 
ble exposure. The camera should be mounted on a 
rigid tripod and the first exposure taken at sunset 
or when there is still a glow in the sky. I under- 
expose this first shot two to four stops and leave 
the camera in exactly the same position until there 
is total darkness and the regular night lights are 
on the subject. Then I give the film a second, 
normal exposure to record the lights. The result 
is a better balance of sky and ground exposure. 
The method has a shortcoming since only one 
shot can be made unless the (continued on page 66) 





A LITTLE MOONLIGHT NEVER HURT in any situation! Assigned by Standard Oil Co. to shoot derrick pictures in Tomball, 
Tex., Esther Bubley took advantage of large black sky area and misty full moon to give a lift and more feeling to otherwise 
straight night oilfield scene. Using a 3% x 44 Speed Graphic and Eastman Kodak Super-XX film pack, Miss Bubley had to 
give a long (15-second) exposure with 5-in. Zeiss Tessar lens set at f/9. 
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PMI’s Monthly 


READERS’ 
SHOWCASE 


You are invited to send in your pictures 
for this feature. See details below. 


Good pictures are where you find them. The 
photographer in industry, government and 
science finds them with ingenuity, patience and 
usually plain hard work in his daily routine. Sad 
to say, fine pictures are often routinely expected 
of him, and his work is like a good mother’s— 
seldom appreciated but sorely missed. 

-Two pages of PMI will be dedicated each 
month to remedying this situation. On them we 
will print a selection of showcase pictures from 
our readers, such as the selection you see here 
from our pre-publication assemblage of photo- 
graphs. 

You, as a reader, are cordially invited to send 
in your pictures. There are two rewards for 
each of the ones chosen. The first is knowing 
that your picture will be seen by appreciative 
fellow professionals. The second is $10.00. Please 
include your name and your compary’s name, 
a note about the picture and how it was used, 
and the technical data. Send them to SHOW- 
CASE, PMI, 33 W. 60, New York 23, N. Y. 
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FRANK B. ELAM, Armco Steel Corp., Ashland, Ky., 
waited for a clearing in the smoke, then shot at 
1/25 sec. so flying sparks left their tracks on his 
film in this shot of workers repairing a blast furnace. 
4 x 5 Pacemaker Graphic, 135mm Optar lens at 
f/11, Royal Pan. 
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M. HANS ZIELKE, Milwaukee, Wis., posed a 
Mueller Climatrol stamping press operator at his 
work after setting up seven flashbulbs with Teleflash 
slave units. Camera was 8 x 10 Deardorff with 8%-in. 
Goerz Dagor lens. Open flash, f/32, Royal Pan. 





LEONARD ROSS, Bethlehem Steel Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., photographed one of his company’s First 
Helpers by the hot, blinding glare of molten steel 
shining through the furnace door peep hole. Ross 
made his exposure with a Canon V equipped with a 
wide-angle 35mm Schneider Xenogon lens, using 
Eastman Kodak Tri-X film. Developer was D-76. 
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BERNIE CLEFF, Philadelphia, Pa., 
had the Plymouth in the photo- 
graph take its own picture. His 
problem was. to show how the 
car’s suspension gives a smooth 
ride. He arranged the rocky area 
to give the effect he desired and 
buried an impact contact switch 
he had made for the occasion 
under one of the stones. Hit by 
tire of moving car, stone closed 
switch which sent current through 
a flashgun and solenoid, clicking ° 
shutter. Cleff used 4x 5 Royal Pan; x 
in his Linhof Technika. - 





bal 
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BEN ROSENBERG, Rochester, N. Y., shielded his Graphic View 
with a plate of glass, stretched a thin wire in front of the glass to 


prepare Corning Glass Works illustration. Model pushed beaker, 
which fell on wire setting off camera and electronic flash. 
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GEORGE BROWN 
Sr. Photographer 


JAMES E. CARRAR 
LARRY GARLAND ROSEMARY SAUNDERS Supervisor 
Sr. Photographer Staff Assistant 














PHOTO DEPARTMENT 


Esso Research and Engineering Company’s Products 
Research Photo Unit—How 7 people handle electron 
photomicrography, audio recording and high-speed motion 
pictures, while producing 5,000 pictures annually. 
First in an exclusive PMI series on the photographic 


department in industry, science, government and education. 





ED BOCZON 
Photographer 1 


ANALYSIS NO. 


The seven-man photo staff at the Esso Research 
and Engineering Company's research center in 
Linden, N. J., runs as smoothly as the lubricants 
it helps improve—while each photographer has a 
chance to exercise his own judgment and sharpen 
each of his photographic skills. 

Using nearly every kind of tool and trick of the 
photographic trade, the men have no complaints 
about lack of variety. They shoot stills, movies 
and high-speed motion pictures. They make 
black-and-white, Dye Transfer and Type C prints. 
They make photographs through electron micro- 
scopes. They turn out thousands of lantern slides. 
Vhen called upon, they run projection equip- 


DENNIS CROW 
Sr. Photographer 





WALLY MaclVER 
Sr. Photographer 










Esso Research and Engineering Company 
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ment, do audio recording and advise non-photo- 
graphic employees on taking scientific and tech- 
nical notes with the camera. Only the graphic 
arts are out of their photographic ken. A separate 
section works with reproduction. 

Each man usually handles an assignment alone, 
starting from discussions with the originator of 
a photo request and ending with drying the print, 
mounting the slide or projecting the film. 

This policy was established by photo unit super- 
visor, James E. Carrar, a boss who believes in 
hiring good men and giving them their heads. 
Carrar himself often does not see the photog- 
rapher until a project is complete. The autonomy 
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PHOTO DEPARTMENT ANALYSIS (continued) 


has a number of advantages to Carrar’s way of 
thinking. It gives the photographer freedom and 
responsibility. He can take full credit for his own 
creations. He continually practices all his photo- 
graphic skills. From the management viewpoint, 
the system puts the responsibility for imagination, 
efficiency and good technique on the photographer 
who was given the assignment. Naturally, Carrar 
inspects the results. 

Each man is experienced with a variety of photo- 
graphic tools and gets variety in his subject matter, 
too. Some examples are: The passport picture for 
an Esso engineer going overseas. The progress shot 
of a new pilot plant. The micro-photographic anal- 
ysis of a glob of grease. The portrait of the com- 
pany “brass.” The picture of an angry black 
widow spider captured on company property or 
white rats used in medical research at nearby 
Rutgers University. The high-speed film of an auto 
tire in shock tests. The illustration or publicity 
assignment in the engine room of an oil tanker. 

The 5,000-odd pictures the unit makes annually 
find their way into Esso Research and Engineer- 
ing laboratories for study by engineers and sci- 
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entists, into research reports, into visual aids—for 
technical lectures, for employee training and for 
public relations programs. The company news- 
paper uses hundreds of the pictures. Sometimes 
record pictures are made of experimental setups 
and are filed for reference in case the experiment 
must be repeated. Others are seen by millions of 
people, as news or advertising in the country’s 
newspapers and magazines. 

If the picture is for scientific purposes, com- 
pany policy forbids the photographer from per- 
forming any retouching or even darkroom mani- 
pulation. On the other hand, an assignment may 


- call for creativity of every sort—even non-photo- 


graphic, such as artwork for slide shows. 


Music hath charms 

Esso Research and Engineering Company pro- 
vides Carrar’s men with a photographic installa- 
tion (blueprint, pages 34, 35) occupying 12,000 
square feet of floor space for their diverse pursuits. 
It is professional working space with some attrac- 
tive extras. Piped-in music dispels some of the 
gloom of long stints over a developer tray. Ac- 
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for photo of remote-control radioactive “hand.” 





curate temperature control is assured by mixer 
faucets supplied with hot, cold and chilled water. 
Voltage control for color printing work and nitro- 
gen burst agitation (automatic, intermittent re- 
lease of nitrogen bubbles through processing solu- 
tions) for color transparency developing suggest 
respect for careful technique. 

The many innovations in photographic tech- 
niques are in part due to Carrar’s having each man 
handle all phases of his own work. It alerts seven 
minds to improved equipment and short cuts. 

Besides the basic 4 x 5 Speed Graphic kit which 
each man is assigned, the staff has an array of 
cameras and accessories for making photographs 
of every size from 35mm to 8 x 10 in. The motion 
pictures are shot on 16mm; and if the subject 
is of a confidential nature, the photographer has 
the equipment at hand to process the film himself. 

The heavy investment and substantial operat- 
ing budget do not represent a corporate lark. 

The photographic unit, under the Products Re- 
search Division of Esso Research and Engineering 
Company, must justify its budget in terms of the 
value of its work to the research efforts of the 


PHOTO UNIT’S camera delves into Esso radiation lab 





EQUIPMENT: Speed Graphic 

is the basic tool 
Each photographer at Esso Research’s 
photo unit is supplied with a basic kit 
consisting of a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic, 
holders, a flash gun with extension, a 
Heiland Strobonar IV with extension, 
a film pack adapter and a 120 roll 
film back. 

In addition, photographers have ac- 
cess to other cameras, including: Six 
Ansco, Graphic and Kodak view cam- 
eras, 8 x 10 to 4x 5 in size. Two 2% x 
3% Speed Graphics. A Hasselblad and 
two Rolleiflexes. Eight 35mm‘s—an 
Exakta, Leicas and Signets. Five 16mm 
movie cameras—a Bolex, Cine-Kodak 
Specials, a Kodak High Speed Camera. 









TOP BRASS of Esso Research inspect data 
processors in high-angle publicity photo. 


ENGINEERING shot displays wear on gear 
from auto’s rear axle for lubrication studies. 














BLUEPRINT: ESSO’S FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH PHOTO U 


1,200 square feet divided for black & white, 


color, motion pictures and audio recording | 


Blueprint shows’ home base. for Esso 
Research and Engineering Company's 
far-flung photographic activities. 
dite} CoMouill Satelite Mt-Yolt-t lela Milena -¥ey-] elem 
rate office, not shown. Since each of 5 
photographers processes as well as 
shoots his pictures, darkrooms (white 
on blue in small drawing and enlarged 
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for one-man operation. 10-ft. ceiling 
- studio has rheostat with 220V input 
line for lights; a staff-made copy 
bench scaled for lenses used, frame 
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PHOTO DEPARTMENT ANALYSIS (continued) 


company. If an outside studio or other supplier 
can provide work of equal quality faster or at less 
expense, the outsider gets the job. 

In this way, operating practically as an indi- 
vidually-owned industrial photography studio, the 
department has been built to its present size and 
strength. Part of its success is due to the Esso 
Research and Engineering Companys awareness 
of the value of the industrial photograph. In this, 
the unit had a head start. The company has had 
at least one full-time photographer since it be- 
came a corporate entity in 1927. The original 
equipment was admittedly crude: a rustic camera 
sans shutter (a lens cap was its substitute). But 
even the first photograph, a picture of a brick 
soaked in oil to prevent liming, was a worthwhile 
aid to the company. 

While much of the output of the unit is for the 
engineers, scientists and technicians of the Pro- 
ducts Research Division of Esso Research—Car- 
rar's men do considerable work for 14 other groups 
in the company (chart, page 32). Still other groups 
in Esso Research with special photographic needs 
have photographers with facilities of their own. 


New challenge: color 

A very recent part of the photo unit's work is 
its handling of color assignments. The men usually 
shoot an Ektachrome or Anscochrome_ trans- 
parency with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic equipped 
with a 24 x 3h roll film back. In addition, they 
shoot a Kodacolor negative with the same camera 
on another 24 x 3h back. They develop the 
transparency themselves, but the Kodacolor films 
go to Eastman to be processed and printed. The 
print is filed with the negative and the trans- 
parency. If the work requires a lantern slide, the 
photographer binds the transparency in glass. If 
a black-and-white print is ordered, he makes an 
8 x 10 from the Kodacolor negative. If color prints 
are needed, he prints everything up to 8 x 10 
on Type C paper. If anything larger than 8 x 10 
is required, a Dye Transfer print is made from 
the transparency. 

Thirty years of experience have led to a filing 
system which is simple and workable. Carrar’s 
secretary files negatives, color prints and trans- 
parencies by date. She keeps a scrapbook of black- 
and-white prints. A card—containing the name of 
the originator of slide requests, the date and 
other pertinent information—is filed under the 
name of the person who made the request. 

With 5,000 new negative envelopes being added 
to the files every vear, keeping things in order is 
a rough assignment—but Esso Research’s photo 
unit does it with well-oiled efficiency. THE END 




















IN-PLANT TEST 


Western Electric photographer tests the 


radically-new Hasselblad 500C with between- 


the-lens shutters in interchangeable lenses 


Joe Gazdak, photographer for West- 
ern Electric reports: Here at Western 
Electric we do a great deal of work 
in 2% x 2% for the industrial publica- 
tion WE, the magazine The Engi- 
neer in which we do a lot of tech- 
nical work, national and local ad- 
vertising plus brochures. I’ve been 
using Hasselblads as long as I've 
been working on the magazine and 
even before. Although I like a twin- 
lens reflex there simply wasn’t one 
with versatility of lenses. However, 
the older Hasselblad was quite lim- 
ited because of its focal-plane shut- 
ter. For instance, it was impossible 
to use with electronic flash, at least 
for me. The necessary slow shutter 
speed of 1/25 sec. produced a sec- 
ondary ghost image because of the 
existing light in many of my shoot- 
ing situations. I simply had to use a 
twin-lens camera with between-the- 
lens leaf shutter. I had another com- 
plaint about the old Hasselblad. 
Often it was necessary to shoot at 
speeds of 1/25 sec. or slower. With 
the 1000F model you had to use a 
tripod at anything below 1/50 sec. 
In addition to these two complaints 
there were other problems. We're 
called on to do a lot of action pho- 
tography. The old Hasselblad had a 


pre-set diaphragm. You could lose a 
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picture between the time you de- 
cided to shoot the picture and the 
time the shutter release could be 
pressed. There were times also 
when the winding mechanism 
would break down and there wasn't 
anyone within 1000 miles to fix it. 

Actually, although they seem ma- 
jor, these were minor complaints 
since the Hasselblad offered such 
versatility in operation that no other 
camera in this size came near it. 

The new 500C model can't really 
be compared to the 1000F. It’s like 
comparing a ’58 Cadillac to a ‘48 
model. I’ve hand-held the new cam- 
era at speeds even as slow as 4 sec. 
and gotten sharp pictures; I can use 
electronic flash at any speed up to 
1/500 sec. You can't lose a shot while 
closing down the diaphragm since 
it’s done automatically. 

I found the new normal 80mm 
lens to be a terrific improvement 
over the old Tessar and Ektar lenses 
previously available. I brought some 
color back recently from one of our 
plants which was spectacular in 
brilliance and sharpness. Although 
it’s easy to credit a lens for sharp- 
ness even at full opening I find it 
hard to believe that the lens itself is 
responsible for the terrific color re- 
sults. But there they are. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Hasselblad 500C 
2% x 2% single-lens reflex camera has 
fully synchronized between-the-lens 
Synchro-Compur shutters in interchange- 
able lenses. The bayonet mount lenses 
have their own shutters with completely 
automatic diaphragms plus MX synchro- 
nization and built-in selftimer. 

Rear auxiliary shutter in camera body 
prevents film exposure during lens 
changes but can also be used as sec- 
ondary shutter for scientific work, such 
as extreme close-ups. This shutter is 
also synchronized. 

Winding knob of the 500C is re- 
movable, and can be replaced by a 
built-in LVS single scale exposure meter. 

Other features: interchangeable film 
magazines and focusing hoods; a set 
of movable depth of field indicators 
placed at the top of the lens; European 
and American tripod threads, plus a 
specicl rapid mounting rail for quick 
mount tripods. 

The normal lens for the Hasselblad 
500C is the 80mm f/2.8 Zeiss Planar. 
Accessory lenses are the 60mm f/5.6 
Zeiss Distagon; the 150mm f/4 Zeiss 
Sonnar; and the 250mm f/5.6 Zeiss 
Sonnar. 





There are a few complaints. I'll 
still have to hang on to the old Has- 
selblad when I use a 490mm lens. 
Can there possibly be some way of 
adapting the older lenses to the new 
camera? (The bayonet mounts are 
completely different.) If there isn't 
some method there are going to be 
an awful lot of photographers stuck 
with the old camera yet unwilling to 
give them up for the new. The bayo- 
net lens mount incidentally works 
quite easily when you interchange 
lenses even though it’s a bit of a 
problem since you can only change 
lenses when the camera and shutter 
are fully wound. 

I'm not quite sure I like the idea 
of an interchangeable film wind 
knob. Although it has a pretty clever 
catch and can be taken off easily 
I'm afraid that some day it might 
fall off by mistake while on a job. 
I'd just as soon have it fastened per- 
manently, but this is minor. 

Summing it all up, I’m all in favor 
of the new Hasselblad. With it I'll be 
able to go out with one single-lens 
reflex instead of a host of different 
cameras. Here’s a manufacturer who 
seems to have done an intelligent 
job of redesigning a very important 
piece of equipment for the indus- 
trial photographer. THE END 
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QUESTION & ANSWER 


QUESTION: I have to make copies 
of color transparencies and would 
like to use my electronic flash lights. 
How can I compute my exposure? 


ANSWER: This is done very sim- 
ply. Take any incandescent light 
source. Place this light source in the 
exact spot in which you plan to have 
your electronic flash lamp. Now, 
take any light meter and point it 
at the light source. Fix the light me- 
ter in place so that it can't be 
moved during the test. Take a light 
reading. Take the piece of opal 
glass you plan to use. Place it be- 
tween the light source and the me- 
ter—in the exact position it will oc- 
cupy when you finally make your 
transparencies. Take a second read- 
ing. The difference between the first 
and the second readings will tell you 
how much light is lost because of the 
opal glass. Put your electronic flash 
unit in place, measure the distance 
from the flash unit to the transpar- 
ency and divide this distance into 
vour regular guide number (it has 
been my experience that the guide 
number is the same whether the 
light is passing through a transpar- 
ency or falling on a subject )—then 
increase your aperture to compen- 
sate for the loss of light in the opal 
glass and for bellows extension, if 
any. 


QUESTION: I have a printing prob- 
lem. Sometimes I can go into my 
darkroom and turn out 20 prints 
with ease. At other times I'll be able 
to develop only three or four prints 
in the same time—even though the 
negatives are pretty much the same. 
Is my problem photographic or psy- 
chiatric? 


ANSWER: There are people called 
“professional printers,” who print ev- 
ery day of the week. Regardless of 
the kind of negatives they have to 
handle, they print a_ predictable 
daily output. One of their trade 
secrets is using long exposures. 
Here’s how it works. 


No print is ever exposed for less 
than 10 secs. (basic over-all time). 
The longer the basic exposure, the 
greater the margin for error. There 
are good reasons for this. 

When an enlarging bulb is turned 
on it takes a certain period of time 
to warm up to maximum brilliance. 
This varies somewhat each time the 
bulb is lit. This can become a very 
large portion of a short exposure— 
3 secs. or so. When spread over a 
10-sec. exposure this becomes so 
negligible as to be non-existent. 

Now, suppose we make a 10-sec. 
exposure and we goof by one sec- 
ond. This stili is not a serious situa- 
tion. A little manipulation and pro- 
longed development can cover this 
minor error. But suppose we fall 1 
sec. short on a 3 sec. exposure—see 
what I mean? 

As a starter, I would strongly rec- 
ommend a standard 10- or 20-sec. 
basic exposure. Don't try to set 
any speed records for printing—it’s 
not that kird of a business. Try to 
pace yourself within the limit of 
your capabilities. It’s more fun and 
more productive that way. 


QUESTION: How can I make a 
process copy of something printed 
in purple ink by the Ditto process? 


ANSWER: Shoot through a filter of 
a color complementary to the color 
you wish to reproduce as black. In 
this case, a green or yellow filter 
would probably do best. You can 
test for the proper one by viewing 
the copy through a series of filters. 
When the letters in the copy appear 
black, you know you have hit the 
right one. Use panchromatic film. 


QUESTION: Can I use one de- 
veloper for Royal-X Pan and for 
slow films as well? 


ANSWER: Yes. D-76 or DK-50 will 
do well for both. DK-50 diluted 1 to 


1 will produce a slightly finer grain 


structure on slow 35mm film than it 
would used straight, but it should 
not be diluted for Royal-X Pan be- 
cause using diluted DK-50 in- 
creases the fog level of Royal-X Pan. 


QUESTION: Can I do something 
about fast films for outdoor movies: 


ANSWER: Yes, avoid using them. 
Fast films are special purpose films 
and are not designed to give best 
results in bright sunlight. 


QUESTION: Kodak doesn't recom- 
mend inspection development of 
Royal-X Pan. Can it be done? 


ANSWER: Many professional pho- 
tographic processing _ laboratories 
regularly inspect Royal-X Pan. This 
is done by highly skilled and ex- 
perienced technicians who can read 
a negative or roll of film in 3 secs. or 
less under a weak green safelight 
(after their eyes have become thor- 
oughly adjusted to the dark). This 
calls for a high degree of experience 
and skill to avoid fogging, as Royal- 
X Pan is highly sensitive to all dark- 
room safelighting. Eastman is aware 
of this and therefore does not recom- 
mend inspection as a general pro- 
cedure. 


QUESTION: I live in a “hard wa- 
ter” area. What can I do to avoid 
some of the headaches of trying to 
mix developers, etc., in hard water? 
I was told that the only solution was 
to use distilled water. This seems to 
be a pretty expensive remedy. 


ANSWER: I would suggest that you 
add a small amount of Calgon to 
your water. Use it sparinglv—about 
10 grams per qt. to start with. Then 
adjust it to suit your need. I can’t be 
more specific than this without a nH 
reading of vour water supply. The 
addition of Calgon may have a tend- 
ency to speed up development 
slightly. Do not regard this in the 
light of an increase in film speed. 
Rather adjust to it by shortening 
development time—otherwise vou 
may wind up with more grain than 
youre used to getting. 





What's your technical prob- 
lem? Ask Bernie Hoffman. 
It's simple, just write: Ques- 
tions Editor, P.M.I., 33 W. 
60, New York 23, N. Y. 
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MOVIE = Me 


How radical, but simple, techniques were Cameraman Richa 4 @ 
ome Bagley Si ard 
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used to make an outstanding 18-minute 


film full of inventive cinematic ideas 












A quick march through @ When On Film, Inc., began making the movie 
a forest of small alu- about the various textures and color qualities of 
minum parts, all en- &® aluminum, it was sure of only one thing—what the 
larged to grotesque client did not want. The client, the Aluminum 
Proportions by shoot- Company of America, did not want a “nuts and 
oo with camera @® bolts” film. 
"a al ean _ Alcoa’s positive directions to the producers were 
for a type of movie so original that it would re- 
semble nothing its audience, the country’s de- 
signers and architects, had ever seen. They were 
to be shown the creative possibilities of alumi- 
num, and they were to be stimulated to consider 
using aluminum for everything from machine 
parts to skyscraper fronts. Alcoa had no interest 
in showing the audience how aluminum was 
made; they wanted the members of the audience 
to know what could be done with the metal after 
the manufacturing process was completed. And 
On Film was reminded that designers and archi- 
tects could be considered a very critical audience. 


































The man for the job 


The producers examined and re-examined the 
project, and decided to give the script and a free 
hand to a documentary motion picture camera- 
man. They, selected Richard Bagley, whose “On 
The Bowery” won first prize for documentaries at 
last year’s Venice Film Festival. Bagley had won 
previous acclaim for “The Quiet One,” as well as 
documentaries for the United Nations in Korea 
and the Israeli government. 

By the way of general orders, Bagley was ad- 
vised that each shot in the 18-minute film was to 
be a creative, artistic thing, but that every shot, 



















even the most abstract, was to contribute to the 
story line. A tough assignment, could anyone do 
it? Attesting the success of the effort were a con- 
gratulatory telegram to On Film which the presi- 
dent of Alcoa sent upon seeing the first print of 
the movie, and the enthusiastic words of review- 
ers: 

“The motion picture is such a new departure 
for films of this type that it presents several inter- 
esting problems. By its very quality it asks to be 
judged as art and demands an altogether different 
set of critical values than are usually applied to 
industrial films . . . It deserves and is likely to 
get a far wider audience than that for which it 
was intended.”—Printers’ Ink 

“This superlatively conceived and executed feat 
should stimulate anyone. [The film’s] most for- 
midable wizardry would appear to come straight 
from the color camera of Bagley . . . [who] will 
have to go far to beat this."—The N. Y. Times 


No titles, fast start 

From its very opening the movie is startling. 
There are no titles; instead the narrator explains 
briefly that the film will side-step the question of 
good design in typography and merely demon- 
strate Alcoa’s specialty, aluminum. Meanwhile, the 
audience begins immediately to think about the 
artistic possibilities in aluminum while they watch 
a sequence of abstract colored shapes gliding 
every which way on a sheet of metal. 

Here’s how the opening sequence was made. 
Shapes were cut out of a cardboard drum, and 
the holes were covered with sheets 
of colored gelatin. A light was 
placed inside the drum. The drum 
was rotated on a turntable, and 
the colored light was thrown 
against-a sheet of polished metal, on which the 
camera was trained. The metal was flexed back 
and forth. 

After the audience is prepared to think about 
aluminum, the film cuts to a starkly simple scene, 
in which are featured a tableful of aluminum 
products, a giant aluminum hook (apparently sus- 
pended from a crane, which is not shown) and a 
man. The man, an unidentified actor, presumably 
represents the typical designer or 
engineer who is about to be 
whisked through the world of alu- 
minum. And whisked he is. Seating 
himself onto the hook, the man is * 
carried aloft. He is seen, briefly, on and off, during 
the film. He is used as a series of punctuation 
marks to present an occasional note of realistic 
balance to the fanciful nature of the movie. 
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Although the project was not a particularly 
high-budget one, On Film gave it the all-out treat- 
ment. Bagley worked with a crew that included 
two electricians, two grips, a prop man, a make-up 
man, a scene designer, three carpenters, and an 
assistant cameraman. The bulk of the movie was 
shot in On Film’s Princeton, N. J., studio, but the 
crew was sent out on location at the slightest 
provocation—with the result that footage was ex- 
posed in Pittsburgh, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Alcoa, 
Tenn.; New York City and the Jersey shore. 

Perhaps one of the film’s larger successes, from 
the standpoint of Alcoa, is that it covers dozens of 
possibilities and situations in its brevity, and yet 
never gives the viewer a feeling that he is being 
bounced around. This was accomplished by mak- 
ing each transition a part of the story. 


Ripples in matched blue 

Bagley did such things as, in one case, having 
an enormous sheet of blue aluminum suddenly 
begin to ripple and become the water in the dam 
that supplies the power for making unlimited 
amounts of aluminum. To accomplish the transi- 
tion, he used a Polaroid filter when shooting the 
water. The filter adjusted the blue of the water to 
match exactly the color of the aluminum. The two 
sequences dissolved into one another beautifully. 

In other sequences, he combined shots of alu- 
minum products and the machines on which they 
were made by photographing the machines 
through filters of exactly the same colors as the 
products. The audience, then, goes from one 
product to machine, back and forth, with never 
an aesthetic jolt. 

To show that different textures have varying 
effects, depending on distance and surroundings, 
Bagley began one sequence with a close-up of a 
buff-finished aluminum doorknob. Dollying away 
from the subject, the camera took in the ridges 
on the aluminum door, and the texture of the 
doorknob seemed to become smoother. He con- 
tinued to dolly back until the ridged wall of the 
building in which the door was set was included, 
and the texture of the door appeared finer. 


Restrictions discarded 

In watching the movie, the viewer becomes 
aware of the fact that many of the restrictions of 
color photography are completely discarded or 
ignored. The basic rule of never extending bright- 
ness range beyond three to one seems to receive 
little, if any, respect. In some sequences the high- 
lights are as much as twelve times as bright as the 
shadow areas, but the result of this wide range 
is always favorable (continued on page 57) 
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The newest size slide is rapidly 


gaining acceptance. Here’s a rundown 


on its advantages over standard 35mm 


and 24 x 2% formats. How it works, what 


equipment and materials you need. 


SUPER SLIDES: 
IDEAL COMPROMISE? 


The 2% x 2% film size is about the 
smallest many industrial photog- 
raphers are willing to consider, al- 
though some have long embraced 
the 35mm. While the question of 
what the minimum film size should 
be for fine quality may never be set- 
tled, there seems to be a truce in sight 
in the matter of color transparencies. 
Promise of peace lies in the com- 
promise offered by the super slide, a 
format between the two in size. 


Advantages of large 
transparencies 

The larger sizes (24 x 2% and 
larger) do offer a bigger image and 
the advantages that go with it. Big- 
ger images reduce the objectionabil- 
ity of grain almost in proportion to 
their size. And todays fast and 
ultra-fast color films have a grain 
that is more obvious than the older, 
slower emulsions. This fact lends 
weight to photoengravers’ argu- 
ments against tiny color copy. In 
the matter of picture taking, only 
with the larger sizes do you get the 
view camera’s control of distortion 
and depth. The larger image in the 
transparency, furthermore, makes 
possible a correspondingly larger 
image on the projection § screen. 
While this concerns the occasional 
35mm photographer but little, it en- 
larges the possible size of the audi- 
ence—something of vast importance 
at times to the professional. 


The bigger the better? 
With all its advantages, the big 


transparency has some drawbacks. 

One, of course, is expense. An- 
other is the fact that the larger film 
needs the support of cover glass to 
avoid buckling under the heat of 
projection equipment, while 35mm 
transparencies can get along with 
only the stiffening of the color proc- 
essor’s cardboard mounts. The thick- 
ness and fragility of the cover glasses 
plus the size of the large transpar- 
ency add up to a storage headache. 

When it comes to _ projection 
equipment, the 35mm format holds 
the edge over larger sizes for con- 
venience and economy. The 35mm 
projectors are easier to lug around. 
They are capable of using wide 
aperture lenses of short focal lengths 
which give big, bright projections in 
small spaces. They are readily 
equipped with handy changing de- 
vices. These changers are especially 
important in industrial visual aid 
work where a degree of smoothness 
in presentation is necessary—and 
where facile changing manually, by 
remote control or automatically can 
spare a projectionist or allow a sales- 
man to deliver his pitch without the 
embarrassment of showing his wares 
upside down, backwards or out of 
order. 

The super slide compromises be- 
tween the large and the small for- 
mats by offering most of the ad- 
vantages of both. 

Undoubtedly you're familiar with 
this new breed of transparency, but 
here’s a definition: A super slide is a 
transparency or a section of a trans- 


parency of most any size which is 
cut down to 38 x 38mm (about 1% 
in. square) and mounted in a 2 x 2 
cardboard or glass mount. The 
35mm slide is, by contrast, a 24 x 
36mm transparency in a 2 x 2 
mount. With the same outside di- 
mensions, the super slide casts an 
image on the screen a full two-thirds 
larger in area than the 35mm slide. 


Quick change 


The super slide fits easily into the 
new 2 x 2 automatic changing de- 
vices. Its image is covered by the 
lenses and optical systems of many 
modern 35mm projectors. While the 
slide holders of some of the older 
projectors have an octagonal shape 
which obscures the corners of the 
super slide, they can be adapted 
for the super slide by filing the cor- 
ners square. The new format fits 
with facility into automatic chang- 
ing magazines. In short, it makes 
nearly maximum use of the 2 x 2 
slide mount and is practically inter- 
changeable with the 35mm version. 

If the transparency intended for 
super slide mounting is masked in 
the camera before shooting, most 
color processors will return it al- 
ready mounted in cardboard. 

On the other hand, it is a simple 
matter to shoot the picture full 
frame and trim the transparency 
after processing. Cropping, nor- 
mally not employed by the yom J 
rapher in 35mm practice, is simple 
with the super slide. You use the 

(continued on page 67) 
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William C. Herman 


PORTFOLIO: 


Two Eli Lilly and Company photographers focus 


on imaginative industrial photojournalism 


“We feel that we must compete with all national circula- 
tion magazines for Lilly employees’ reading time.” This is 
the attitude which spurs two industrial photographers, 
James R. Root and William C. Herman, to look for the com- 
pelling element in their illustrations for Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The two men alone supply the photographs for The 
Lilly News, an employee newspaper, and The Lilly Review, 
a bimonthly employee magazine. They are responsible for 
whatever pictures are needed by Lilly's Employee Com- 
munications and Public Relations Departments. They take 
on additional assignments in still and motion picture photo- 
graphy for other divisions of the world’s largest ethical 
pharmaceuticals manufacturer. 

Both Root and Herman are former newspaper photo- 
graphers. Root was a staff photographer for the Akron 
Beacon Journal before coming to Lilly. Herman was a 
staffer for the Indianapolis News until he joined Root. 

Because they have much to do, they work with speed. 
But the fact that Root and Herman practice with the 
conscience of artist and craftsman is displayed in the pic- 
tures on these six pages of PMI’s first portfolio. 

It is a sampling of the many pictures Root and Herman 
make each month with an industrial photojournalist’s 
goal in mind: give fellow employees fair exchange for their 
valuable reading time. 


CANCER TISSUE CULTURE, keeping malignant cells alive and 
reproducing outside the body, was photographed by William C. 
Herman for Eli Lilly’s Public Relations Department in answer to a 
request by the American Cancer Society. This picture and a number 
of others by Herman were used in a display on cancer research. 
He exposed Tri-X film in a Rolleiflex with a Xenotar lens for 1/25 
sec. at f/11, compensated for underexposure with a 12-minute 
Promicrol development. 

















PORTFOLIO (continued) 


SATISFYING employees’ curiosity about 
brewery caves discovered during exca- 
vations for a new Lilly building—James 
R. Root made picture below with a 
90mm Wide Angle Optar lens and a 
single SR electronic flash unit for The 
Lilly News. He placed camera on tripod, 
told model to hold still, opened shutter, 
walked through caves flashing unit six 
times. 4 x 5 Royal Pan, f/16. 


INTRICATE TECHNIQUE resulted in picture right intended 
as a “stopper” in a story about Lilly’s glass blowers in 
The Lilly Review. The photographer set up his equipment 
in front of a black background. Glass blower began blow- 
ing bubble. When it got French-bread size he moved in 
front of camera. Shutter was opened for time exposure. 
One electronic flash unit was set off manually at the sound 
of a crack when a thrown paper clip burst glass bubble. 
An electric eye set off a second electronic flash. 4 x 5 
Speed Graphic, Royal Pan, f/16. 

















LIVE DUCK EGGS injected with a virus produce 
rabies vaccine. Close-up of injection made a cover 
picture for The Lilly Review. Camera was a 4 x 5 
Graphic View with an 8-in. Commercial Ektar lens. 
Three spotlights gave exposure of 1/25 sec. at f/5.6 
on Kodak Royal Pan. 








PORTFOLIO = (continued) 


UN-TRANQUILIZED RAT was the lead picture in Lilly 
Review story about behavior research on the effects of 
drugs. Editors wanted to show the busy movements of an 
anxious animal before treatment with tranquilizers. A 4 x 5 
Pacemaker Graphic was set on a tripod in front of the rat's 
cage in the Lilly laboratories. One SR electronic flash unit 
was directed down from 8 in. above the cage. A sheet of 
writing paper and a sheet of milk glass cut down light. 
Triple exposure at f/32 was made on Royal Pan. 


ELI LILLY, board chairman of com- 
pany, was photographed in the library 
of his home. Said photographer Root, 
“He has enough honorary degrees to 
fill both sides of a diploma and is an 
author as well. | wanted to portray 
part of his character, the man of 
books. This was the obvious place.” 
Root placed his Rolleiflex on the floor, 
exposed 2 sec. with diaphragm shut 
down to f/16 for depth of field. He 
gave Tri-X film an arbitrary exposure 
index of 650 Weston for the series of 
shots of Mr. Lilly for The Lilly Review. 
Film was developed 12 minutes in 
Promicrol. 























RECIPROCITY FAILURE 


You're an industrial photographer with the prob- 
lem of photographing a long factory interior in 
poor light. You stop your lens down as far as 
it will go, calculate your exposure carefully with 
an exposure meter and make the picture. Result? 
Practically no image on the film if it’s black-and- 
white, incredibly bad hues if it’s color. Is the 
meter or the film at fault? 

Perhaps you've an assignment which requires 
an extremely high speed electronic flash. Again 
ycu carefully calculate exposure and are amazed 
to find practically no image on the film. If you’ve 
used color film it looks as if the flash, supposedly 
perfectly balanced for color, has betrayed you. 
Does it need repair or is the shutter out of syne? 

The answer to all these questions is not the 
obvious. The fault lies not with the meter, the 
film, the flash, the synchronization. The fault isn’t 
a fault at all. It is a fact of exposure that every 
photographer runs into sooner or later—reciprocity 
failure. And even though you may feel it pretty 
unnecessary to learn why the phenomenon hap- 
pens, it’s very important to know when it happens 
and what you can do about it. 

Briefly, reciprocity failure is a direct contradic- 
tion to the well-established law stating that you 
can always shoot twice as fast if you double the 
light. This statement generally works out pretty 
well in practice, but all photographic films and 
papers show the failure of this law to some degree. 
They produce weak images when exposed at high 
speeds or in extremely low light conditions where 
long exposures are necessary. In between these 
extremes you can rely on your exposure meter 
and flash data. Reciprocity failure is there all right 
but for practical purposes it’s negligible. 

Although reciprocity failure has been with us 
since photography was invented, photographers 
simply explained the failure of their exposures 
due to this phenomenon as another example of 
the instability and crudeness of the photographic 
process. They didn’t get much help from film man- 
ufacturers either, who published no data on reci- 
procity failure for them and seldom mentioned 
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the subject outside their own well guarded labs. 

The manufacturers simply couldn't keep it 
under wraps when color film came along. It was 
just too obvious to photographers that something 
really screwy was going on. Why should color 
shots turn out bluish-green when an exposure 
took several minutes? Why should a shot of the 
same subject at one second have perfect color 
balance even though both shots were made on the 
same piece of color film, side by side? 

The whole story was now out in the open. It 
was no longer a social disease. Reciprocity failure 
became a subject discussable in respectable social 
circles. It became a known and understood fact 
that reciprocity failure occurred in varying de- 
grees in each layer of color film and thus altered 
the color balance. Manufacturers then admitted 
sadly that reciprocity failure was characteristic for 
all films, but not the same for all. That is, one 
emulsion might lose speed at a faster rate or 
flatten in contrast to a different extent than an- 
other. 

With color, reciprocity failure compensation 
took on the aspects of an out-of-balance night- 
mare. Increased exposure couldn't possibly be the 
sole solution to reciprocity compensation. Since 
the three emulsions of a color film respond dif- 
ferently to reciprocity effects, the color shifts 
away from the right balance. Therefore, color cor- 
rection filters would be necessary in addition to 
increased exposure. Although practical for most 
ordinary industrial practices, this further com- 
pounds the problem in specific scientific applica- 
tions. 

Here, reciprocity failure has been a familiar 
subject for many years. Astronomers, for example, 
have had to make close studies of the reciprocity 
failure characteristics of emulsions. In recording 
distant stars and nebulae, exposure times are often 


calculated in terms of days! Manufacturers ob- 


viously do all they can to alter the reciprocity 
characteristics of emulsions to favor the particular 
conditions under which the emulsions are most 
likely to be exposed, but this has practical limita- 











PMI'S expert, Lloyd E. Varden, explains why you get underexposed black- 
and-white negatives and off-balance color transparencies in extremely 
high and low light levels. Is there anything you can do? There is. 


Varden tells how to avoid the problem, how to compensate if you can’t. 
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RECIPROCITY FAILURE (continued) 





1/10,000 10,000 units of light 


tions. We can hardly expect a special film ma- 
terial for every application of photography, al- 
though there is a definite trend in this direction 
wherever reciprocity failure introduces almost in- 
surmountable problems. At one time color films 
were made in different types only for meeting the 
requirements of different light sources as far as 
color balance was concerned. Today manufactur- 
ers are also taking into greater consideration the 
exposure times involved, and specific color films 
are available for particularly short exposure times 
and for fairly long exposure times. 

Nevertheless, reciprocity failure will continue 
to be a problem in practice. The photomicrog- 
rapher uses for the most part the same film 
materials as the industrial and commercial photog- 
rapher. Yet his illumination and optical systems 
are quite different. He ends up with much less 
light at the focal plane (in most instances) than 
do most industrial photographers. Furthermore 
the photomicrographer usually seeks a_ higher 
order of color reproduction “accuracy” than re- 
quired in most commercial areas of photography. 
He cannot always accept an overall pleasing ren- 
dering of the subject colors, but must strive for 
the ultimate color fidelity which the particular 
process can yield within a restricted density range. 
This often requires the addition of rather dense 
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color correction filters which, irrespective of reci- 
procity failure considerations, extend the exposure 
time. A vicious circle is established. The more 
color correction filters needed, the longer the ex- 
posure time becomes. But the longer the exposure 
time, the more pronounced the reciprocity effects 
become, requiring further filtering and_ still 
greater exposure time. 


Diagnosis and remedies 

It is unfortunate that reciprocity failure can 
neither be readily recognized nor, as a result, 
readily remedied in many situations. Remedies can 
only be applied after recognition. But the effects 
of reciprocity failure are so kindred to those pro- 
duced by many other variables in the photographic 
process that a simple analysis of a negative (or 
color transparency) fails to isolate particular 
shortcomings as being due to reciprocity failure. 
And, except in a very general way, photographers 
are not equipped to test for reciprocity failure 
and derive reliable data that can be applied with 
confidence when new situations arise. Dr. Carl 
W. Miller of Brown University stated the prob- 
lem confronting the photographer several years 
ago in his book Principles of Photographic Repro- 
duction. He said: 

“Experiments for studying the trend of... 
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PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION of how reciprocity fail- 
ure lessens sensitivity of one film to light at high and low 
intensities was made by photographer M. Frank Wolfe. For 
high speed test he used electronic flash, adjusted exposure 
to ft. lambert figures from manufacturer. Other exposures 
were made by tungsten light, cut down as time lengthened 
either by moving ijight back or closing down aperture. 
Exposures were determined by meter, double-checked with 
two other meters; i.e., one-minute exposure was at f/5.6, 
33-minute exposure by same illumination at f/32. 


deviations from the reciprocity law demand con- 
siderably greater care and precision than are re- 
quired for the routine plotting of characteristic 
curves, since both timing mechanisms and photo- 
metric instruments must be checked, at least with 
regard to the relative values which they indicate. 
Neither shutters nor photoelectric meters possess 
in general the precision that could be desired, 
and emulsions vary substantially from one batch 
to another. It is probably best for each worker to 
treat his own photoelectric meter as his standard 
of light intensity and his own shutter as the cor- 
responding standard of time. By frequent experi- 
ment and habits of care- (continued on page 56) 
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RECIPROCITY FAILURE? VARDEN EXPLAINS 








RECIPROCITY FAILURE: A SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION OF WHY FILM EMULSIONS ARE MOST 


EFFICIENT WHEN EXPOSED IN LIGHTING REQUIRING SPEEDS OF 1/10 TO 1/1,000 SEC. 


General description 

For a given photographic material 
the effect produced upon exposure is 
governed by two principal factors— 
the intensity of the light and time 
during which it is allowed to act. 
Exposure is defined as the product 
of these two factors: E (exposure) 
= I (intensity)  T (time). 

If nothing more were involved we 
should expect the same density to be 
produced (assuming equal develop- 
ment) on two samples of a film even 
though one is exposed to 1,000 units 
of light for 1 second and the other 
to 1 unit of light for 1,000 seconds. 
The product of the light intensity 
and the time of the action is the same 
in each instance. 

Unfortunately, photographic emul- 
sions do not respond in such a man- 
ner that constant results are obtained 
when intensities and times are varied 
widely despite the product of the two 
always being the same. In other 
words, the reciprocal relationship of 
intensity and time as implied in the 
exposure equation does not hold in 
actual practice. Instead, film is less 
sensitive when exposed under high 
intensities or low intensities than 
when medium intensities are used. 
This has become known as the fail- 
ure of the reciprocity law, or briefly, 
as reciprocity failure. 


Cause of reciprocity failure 

When a photographic emulsion is 
exposed to light, changes occur in 
some of the silver halide crystals con- 
tained in the gelatin layer that pro- 
mote their development at a rate 
much higher than those crystals in 
which these changes have not taken 
place. These changes are _ invisible 
even under a powerful microscope, 
and so the potential image existing 
after exposure is known as the latent 
image. 

The latent image is generally 
thought of in terms of the total pic- 
ture image which a developer eventu- 
ally makes visible. However, in the 
scientific study of photographic emul- 
sions, latent image formation refers to 
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the possible events that occur in the 
individual silver halide crystals or 
emulsion “grains” to make them de- 
velopable. The total picture image, 
of course, is the cumulative result of 
what the individual emulsion grains 
produce. 


Latent image formation 

Although our knowledge of latent 
image formation rests upon indirect 
evidence, certain facts have been 
rather well established. There seems 
to be little doubt today that the latent 
image is formed by a two-stage proc- 
ess. The first stage (often called the 
primary process) occurs as soon as an 
emulsion grain is struck by light. The 
second stage (secondary process) 
takes place less rapidly, although the 
completion of both stages requires but 
a very small fraction of a second. It 
is thought that reciprocity failure 
arises because of the two-stage mech- 
anism of latent image formation. 


Definition: the latent image 
Now to account for reciprocity 
failure we must consider first what 
the latent image is, or at least what 
its properties are as far as promoting 
development are concerned. We 
know that emulsion grains that do not 
possess a latent image will not re- 
spond to developer action except after 
long periods of treatment. Therefore, 
the latent image is something that 
catalyzes the action of the developer 
so that adequately exposed emulsion 
grains form silver image particles in 
a fairly short period of time. An abun- 
dance of experimental evidence exists 
to indicate that this something is a 
small concentration of silver metal 
produced during the two-stage proc- 
ess referred to previously. It must be 
small indeed, because the electron 
microscope fails to show its presence. 
But as small as it is—possibly no more 
than five to ien atoms of silver metal 
—it does have a critical size for pro- 
moting developer action. For example, 
if we assume that a concentration of 
five atoms of silver are necessary to 
cause a grain to develop during a 


normal time period, then grains hav- 
ing one to four silver atoms concen- 
trated on them at any particular point 
will not develop during this time pe- 
riod. Such grains are said to have a 
latent sub-image. 


The inefficient atoms 

Thus, we are dealing with a photo- 
chemical system in which the effi- 
ciency of utilizing light to form a 
very small number of localized silver 
atoms is all-important. Nothing is ac- 
complished from a practical stand- 
point, for example, when an emulsion 
grain forms as many as 100 atoms of 
silver during exposure if these silver 
atoms are dispersed on the grain in 
groups of less than five atoms each. 
It is not unlike a writer who works 
like a beaver, but gets nothing ac- 
complished in final form because he 
has spread himself too thin by ac- 
cepting more assignments than he can 
possibly complete in the time avail- 
able. 

The silver halide grains of photo- 
graphic emulsions, to function most 
efficiently, have to receive light en- 
ergy at such rates that they can read- 
ily produce silver concentrations of a 
size capable of promoting develop- 
ment. When the emulsion grain ab- 
sorbs light, electrons are released 
within the grain. These electrons 
carry a negative electrical charge and 
are capable of attracting silver ions 
within the grain which have a posi- 
tive electrical charge. When the two 
get together an electrically neutral 
atom of silver is created. Now if 
enough meetings of electrons and sil- 
ver ions occur at particular sites on 
the grain, the accumulation of silver 
atoms will become sufficient to cata- 
lyze developer action. But if a very 
large number of electrons are released 
in a short time period, as in an ex- 
posure of 1/5,000 second under a 
highly intense light, they will not be 
utilized efficiently in creating silver 
accumulations, but rather will tend 
to form numerous small concentra- 
tions. On the other hand, if a low 
intensity of (Continued on page 53) 
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SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 
(continued from last page) 


light is used, requiring a long time 
of exposure, some of the silver atoms 
that form at particular points on the 
grain might drift away to the other 
sites before the critical number of 
silver atoms has concentrated at any 
one site. 

In other words, there is an opti- 
mum rate at which light energy can 
be used by emulsion grains to effi- 
ciently produce a latent image. The 
exact rate varies with the way the 
emulsion has been made, but in a 
general way it can be said that film 
emulsions are most efficient when 
exposed under light conditions such 
that exposure times of 1/10 to 1/ 
1,000 second are required. 

At high light intensities and short 
exposure times the loss of efficiency 
in establishing a useful latent image 
is called high intensity reciprocity 
failure. Under low light levels where 
long times of exposure are needed, 
we speak of low intensity reciprocity 
failure. A parallel of what occurs in 
these two instances can be drawn by 
considering a colony of ants which 
must build a hill three inches high 
before the ants can overcome a bar- 
rier. preventing them from reaching a 
supply of honey. If we assume that 
the ants are endangered by fierce 
scavengers nearby we can consider 
what goes through the mind of the 
chief ant as he contemplates how 
the hill can be built most efficiently. 

The chief might reason the situa- 
tion in this way: If I allow all my 
colony to go to work at once they 
will become confused and begin to 
construct four or five hills, none of 
which will reach three inches in 
height before the honey evaporates. 
On the other hand, if I let my work- 
ers out slowly to assure that only one 
hill will be constructed, too many 
will be killed by scavengers, and my 
reserve will not last long enough to 
get the job done. Therefore, I had 
better release a fourth of the work- 
ers at a time so that not many will 
be caught alone and become lost to 
the scavengers. But yet the confu- 
sion will not be so great that they 
will try to construct more than 2 or 
3 hills. At least one of the hills will 
reach 3 inches as the reserves re- 
place the others. 


Practical problems 


Whether considering black-and- 
white or color materials, reciprocity 
failure leads to two major difficulties 
in photographic practice. 

1. The elbective speed of the film 
is lessened, sometimes by as much 

(continued on page 56) 
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PIN THIS UP 


IN YOUR 
DARKROOM 


EDWAL SUPER 12 


Is A Long Scale Developer 

—It is the only one that gives fine 
grain 

— and combats reciprocity failure 


—and gives maximum film speed for 
available light (ASA 2,000 to 5,000) 


It is a sad fact that most film developers are more or less soft 
working and when used on today’s high speed films, which are 
also soft working, results lack proper contrast. When over develop- 
ment is used to combat this, the result is excessive grain. 


Time after time, photographers who turn to Edwal Super 12 for 
their speedlight and available light work, write us to tell how much 


better their results are. 


And they should be better, because it takes a long scale developer 
to get good contrast without overdevelopment on today’s fast films, 
especially when an extremely fast speedlight (flash duration 1/2000 





to 1/10,000 sec.) brings reciprocity failure into play. 


Edwal Super 12 is the only developer of its kind in America today. 
No other will give results to match it. Use it and you will like it. 
Your dealer has it or can get it easily. Free bulletin on request to — 


Edwail Scientific Products Corp. 
420 West 111th Street, Chicago 28, Illinois 


Get more information. Circle 424, page 59 





REPEATER 
FILM 


STOP TROUBLES 


GET LONGER ADVERTISING 
CONTINUOUS 
PROJECTION 


NO-EN 


FILM ep 


GIVES EXTRA LONG LIFE 
ASSURES SMOOTH, TROUBLE- 
FREE CONTINUOUS PROJECTION 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING FILMS 
Write today for information on NO-EN, 
the amazing continuous repeater 
film treatment 


VACUUMATE CORPORATION 
446 W. 43rd St., Dept. 2, New York, N. Y. 


Get more information. Circle 462, page 59 








ital PROFESSIONAL 
16MM 


AR eiack & WIMITE 

ES reversal 
processing 
FASTAX SPECIALISTS 


Now under the sole ownership and direction of 


JACK ASHER 
LAB-TYW “tron 
247 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2293 
Get more information. Circle 440, page 59 





New / 


Tri-Color Timer 
by NEMS e CLARKE 


Although useful in all printing ap- 
plications both black-and-white and 
color, the TC-100 Tri-Color Timer 
was designed to meet the require- 
ments for a precise timing unit for 
Type C color material. By use of an 
exclusive exposure adjustment the 
user may set up the applicable ex- 
posure factor numbers and main 
tain proper color balance from 
emulsion to emulsion. 


NEMS- | 
CLARKE “ 


A DIVISION OF VITRO 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
919 JESUP-BLAIR DRIVE 
SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 
Get more information. Circle 447, page 59 
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professional 
darkroom 
and 
processing 
equipment 


Designed Exvecialy tr nesta Ue 


PRINT DRYERS 
Complete control of tem- 
perature — apron pressure 
— drying time for glossies 
— mattes — color prints. 
Gives smooth, flat, true- 
tone prints in 5 to 8 min. 
Model A-24 dries 48 
SW 8 x 10 prints 
hourly. Use in series 
for rapid volume 
production. Eight 
models. 






















Priced from $10.25 to $52.00. 


LOADMASTER PRINT WASHER 


A production work. 
horse! More thorough. 
Faster. Minimum Cost. 
Waterpowered . . . 
no electricity. No 
maintenance. No 
plumbing. Stainless 
steel. Self drain hose. 
0 gal. cap. 6 
changes hourly. 
Takes 75 SW 8 x 10 
prints; others up to 
11 x 14, 


Only $89.50. 


BLACK AND WHITE PROCESSING SETUP 


Developing, rinsing and 
fixing sheet film and 
plates 


Type 316 S.S. 
ouble lockseam, 
one piece wrap- 
per construction. 
Lifetime water 
jacket. Two in- 
sert tanks. Safe, 
efficient tempera- 
ture control. 
Standard fittings. 
Ample rinsing 
space. Available 
in standard sizes 


4x 5 to 8 x 10. 
Prices from $49.95 





Also Complete 
Color Processing 
Set-Ups 


VIEWERS e SINKS ® TANKS 
TRAYS @ EASELS © WASHERS 
REEL RACKS © DRYERS 


Complete 16 page Catalog 
FREE! sce Your ARKAY Dealer! 
/ 











or WRITE! 
ARKAY Corporation Dept. M-1 
1570 So. First St. Milw. 4, Wis. 
Name 
Addréss 
City Zone. State. 














ete] - ite], 7 wale), | 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 





Get more information. Circle 407, page 59 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


For additional information on any new products item, circle the ap- 
propriate number on the readers service card attached to page 59 


Grover Multi-Printer 102 


The Grover-Printer 12 x 20 contact 
printer has a_ built-in ColorTran 
Converter which makes it possible 
to control color temperature through 
a range of 2900 to 3400° K when 
doing color work. It can make ex- 
posures as short as 3 sec. on Metal- 
photo and can also be used for oft- 
set printing plates. The unit is also 





equipped with a Time-O-Lite timer 
that automatically resets itself after 
each exposure. Lamp intensity can 
be regulated individually to control 
specific negative areas. Standing 35 
in. high, the plywood contact printer 
has a Morse Pneumatic Platen that 
is said to be better and faster than 
a vacuum frame for holding printing 
material absolutely in position. Color 
separation filters are placed on a 
clear glass shelf that has additional 
area for glass filters. Price: $365. 


New Exposure Meter Can 
Be “Aimed” At Small Areas 106 


The Elwood Foto-Meter Model Z-4, 
made by the Fotomatic Corpora- 
tion, incorporates an optical viewing 
system which permits photographer 
to see exactly what portion of the 
scene he is reading. Looking through 
the viewer of the Foto-Meter you 





see the scene, a small black spot, a 
numbered dial and a needle. A 
photo-sensitive crystal measures 


only the light radiating from the 
area covered by the black spot. The 
needle gives a reading for the spot. 
Dials on the meter convert the read- 
ing to f/ stops and exposure times, 
to ft. Lamberts, LVS or EV num- 
bers, to Polaroid numbers ox to 
f/stops with 16, 32 or 64 fps for 
motion pictures. Accuracy over a ft.- 
Lambert’ range of 0.1 to 6,400 is 
‘laimed for the meter which, it is 
said, is not affected by background 
lighting. 

The meter is powered by minia- 
ture batteries. It weighs approxi- 
mately 12 ounces and is 7 in. long, 
3 in. high. Price: $97.50. 


Calumet 4x 5 View Camera 109 


An all-metal 4 x 5 mono-rail view 
camera offered by the Calumet Cor- 





poration is equipped with horizon- 
tal and vertical swings centered on 
the lens axis, a rising and falling 
front and a rotating back. Large 
knobs and its lightness, the manu- 
facturer claims, make the camera 
especially easy to handle. 
Price: $150, f.0.b., Chicago. 
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A new rapid-fire Konica Aerial cam- 
era is motorized to take as many as 
ten successive exposures on 120 film 
in 15 sec. A single click of the trig- 
ger button exposes the film, ad 
vances it, coke the shutter and 
counts the exposure. Camera weighs 
4 lbs., has pistol-grip handles and 


Konica Aerial Camera 
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met FD 


an optical sportsfinder. It is 
equipped with an f/3.5 fixed focus 
135mm Hexanon lens which stops 
down to £/22. Shutter speeds are 





1/50, 1/100, 1/200 and 1/400 sec. 

The camera will also be available 
with an 85mm fixed-focus £/3.5 Hex- 
anon lens. Price: approx. $650. 


Conversion for K-100 118 
Par Products Corp. will convert 
Kodak K-100 roll film movie cameras 
to take a 400-ft. film magazine. The 
conversion requires very little modi- 
fication of the camera, according to 
Par Products Corp., and does not 
interfere with normal use of 100-ft. 
daylight film loads in the regular 
film compartment of the camera. 


Nems-Clark Electronic 
Timer for All Color Work 116 


The Nems-Clark Type TC-100 
Tri-Color Electronic timer for all 
three color processes (including 
Type C) is actually three timers in 
one housing. It has individual timers 
for red, blue or green correction fil- 
ters used in Type C color printing. 
A single switch brings the desired 
timer into action. Each timer has 
four dials, three for time and one for 
automatic correction of the filter fac- 
tor. Timers are in red, blue and 
green, indicating the filters for 
which they are designed. The Tri- 
Color timer operates on 115 volt 
AC, weight about 12 lbs.,.and meas- 
ures 13 x 8% x 5 in. Price: $840. 


Primos Autofocus Enlarger 111 
The new Primos 2% x 2% enlarger au- 
tomatically focuses either of its two 
turret-mounted lenses. The enlarger 
is equipped with a 75mm Schneider 
Componar f/4.5 lens which magni- 
fies 24 x 2h negatives from 1.4 to 8.5 
times, and a 50mm Schneider Com- 
ponar f/4.5 which magnifies 35mm 
negatives from 3.9 to 14 times. 
Larger magnifications are possible by 
focusing manually. Price: $289.50. 


Fiberglas Duckboard 108 


Less clatter of developing trays, eas- 
ier cleaning, freedom from con- 
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tamination and practically inde- 
structibility are claimed for a new 
sink liner of plastic and fiberglas. 

Grafic Fiberglas Duckboard re- 
sembles corrugated fiberglas panels 
used in building construction. It is 
sold cut to specification, in %-in. 
thicknesses. Price per square foot: 
$2.35. 


Camera Craft Type C 

Color Print Processor 112 
The Model 35G processor offered 
by Camera Craft inc. develops up 
to six 16 x 20-in. Type C prints in 
3% gal. processing solution tanks. 
The unit utilizes print-carrying bas- 
kets that are placed in chemical 
tank inserts surrounded by a master 
water jacket. An accessory compart- 
mentalized convertible print basket 
accommodates either six each 11 x 
14 or 8 x 10 prints. A Duplex 





For additional information on any 
new products item, circle the ap- 
propriate number on the readers 
service card attached to page 59 











Print Basket for up to twenty-four 
8 x 10 prints is also available. Other 
features of the 35G processor are: 
integral gas system for solution agi- 
tation; placement of chemical tank 
inserts around a centrally located 
fast drain wash tank for efficient 


flow work; locaticn of controls for 


wash tank and master jacket drain 
on the jacket top and jacket water 
level gauge. 


First Transistor 

Electronic Flash 105 
A transistor replaces the conven- 
tional vibrator in the new Mecab- 
litz 100 electronic flash unit, which 
has a guide number .of 25 with 
Kodachrome. The transistor is one 
third the size of the vibrator it re- 
places. By increasing the frequency 
of the current it delivers by about 
500 times, the transistor allows the 
use of a much smaller and lighter 
transformer than ordinarily required 
to give a 40-watt-second output, it 
is claimed. 

The unit delivers 700 flashes from 
a set of six dry cells with a recycling 
time of 10 seconds, it is said. 

Other statistics given by the dis- 
tributor, Burleigh Brooks Inc., are: 
70-degree angle of coverage, 5500 
K output, and weight of four Ibs. 
with batteries. Price: $49.50, without 
hatteries. 


New Automatic Processor 104 
The Mini-Rapid 16—a portable day- 
light-loading self-feeding processor 
—for 16mm _ negative-type films—is 
the first such device to develop, fix 
and dry films at rates up to ten feet 
per minute, according to the manu- 
facturer, Fairchild Camera and In- 
strument Corporation. Processing is 
of commercial quality, it is said, 
and the unit makes it possible to 
project as long a film as 100 feet in 
less than 20 minutes after shooting. 

Dimensions of Mini-Rapid 16 are 
27 x 12 x 13 inches—about the size of 
a file drawer. It weighs 70 pounds, 
operates on 110V AC, is made of 
welded stainless steel. 

Unit is adjustable for degree of 
development. Film rinses in still 
water, but adaptations for running- 
water wash are available. Price: $1,- 
250. 


Fer-Color Projector 114 

The 11-lb. Fer-Color 6-6 slide pro- 
jector is designed for both 2 x 2 and 
2% x 2% slides that may be projected 
on its built-in 12 x 12-in. screen or 
on a regular screen. The lid con- 





taining the built-in screen drops out 
of the way for large screen projec- 
tion. When closed, the projector re- 
sembles an attache case. The pro- 
jector’s optical system consists of a 
100-watt lamp and multiple con- 
denser system containing an aspher- 
ical element, and operates on 115- 
120-volt AC or DC. The Fer-Color 
projects a 3 x 3-ft. image at a projec- 
tion distance of only 4 ft. A noise- 
less, electric turbo-respirator cools 
the projector. Price of the Fer-Color 
slide projector with Som Berthiot 
57mm f/2.8 lens for 2 x 2 slides: 
$149.50. With Som Berthiot 85mm 
f/2.8 lens for 2% x 2% slides, price: 
$151.50. Price of the Fer-Color 6-6 
with both lenses is $179.50. Price of 
an accessory film strip carrier is $12. 
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TOOLS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


UNOBSERVED CANDIDS 
ACTION, SPORTS, 
WILDLIFE, NEWS 


a @,(e)'Ze) 343.) 


FOLLOW FOCUS LENS 
240mm 4.5... $2495° 


300mm f5.6.. . $256.50 
400mm f5.6... 270.50 


* 


\ 
FOR EXTREME TELEPHOTO 
400mm 15.6 COLLAPSIBLE LENS USES 
BELLOWS AS FOCUSING MOUNT TO 
GIVE UNPRECEDENTED 
RANGE FROM 12 FT.. 
TO INFINITY 


‘QNOVOFLEX) 


LEIFE...$1895° 


FOR COPYING SLIDES 
CROPPING IN COLOR OR B&W 
(use with bellows 
and shade) 


@xleZe)i52.@) 


BALCOP .. .$225° 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT 


VOSS PHOTO CORPORATION 





RECIPROCITY FAILURE 
(continued from page 51) 


ful observation he can _ gradually 
develop the skill in handling these 
tools which constitute such a large 
step toward the goal of photographic 
excellence.” (Italics mine. ) 

It is a general rule, nevertheless, 
that in black-and-white work the 
effects of high intensity reciprocity 
failure (short exposure times) can 
be largely overcome by prolonged 
development—anywhere from 20 to 
100 percent increase over normal 
development, depending upon the 
particular film. However, low inten- 
sity reciprocity law failure may de- 
mand that the exposure be calcu- 
lated on the basis of a much lower 
exposure index than normally used 
for the film. 

Color materials like Anscochrome 
and Ektachrome exposed for very 
short times also require increased 
first development to correct for the 
flattening of highlight contrast and, 
in addition, color correction filters 
may be necessary to correct for the 
non-uniform speed changes of the 
three layers. However, the latter is a 
more serious problem under low in- 
tensities.. But a lower-than-normal 
exposure index for calculating the 
exposure time is always necessary 
under low intensities of illumination. 

THE END 


SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 
(continued from page 53) 





as three or more lens stops. 

2. The contrast or gradation is 
flattened. 

Considering these two effects in 
terms of color films they both lead 
to a third difficulty, namely, incor- 
rect color balance. The color balance 
is affected because the three emul- 
sions of the color film do not fail 
equally to reciprocity effects, there- 
fore, the color images cannot meet 
the requirements for gray-scale re- 
production. LLOYD VARDEN 


FREE AUDIO-VISUAL 
DIRECTORY 


Where to rent projectors, hire pro- 
jection services or projection room 
facilities, get audio-visual devices 
repaired or buy A-V equipment and 
materials throughout the United 
States is the subject of a new direc- 
tory, single copies of which are of- 
fered free by the National Audio- 
Visual Association, Inc., Box 337, 
Fairfax, Va. 

The NAVA Membership List and 
Trade Directory contains informa- 











Extra Quality 


no warping 
no binding 


Compco 
professional reels & cans 


Compco reels are sturdily constructed 
of tough, special tempered steel. They 
won't warp or bend—eliminating film 
wearing and rubbing during projec- 
tion and rewinding. Compco reels and 
cans are finished in scratch-resistant 
special baked-on enamel. You are 
assured a lifetime of protection with 
these extra quality products . . . avail- 
able in 600 ft. to 2500 ft. sizes. 


Write today for Illustrated Circular on 
Reels and Cans 


Com P ¢ © corporation 


2297 W. St. Paul Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 





CN ARR RE 
Get more information. Circle 419, page 59 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


SLIDE 
MOUNTS 


e HEAT SEALING 
e CUSTOM PRINTING 


Available in all important sizes: 


DOUBLE FRAME 
SINGLE FRAME 
BANTAM 
SUPERSLIDE (127) 


STEREO ROBOT 
24 x 2% 
1%x 2% 
2% x 3% 


Minimum Quantity - 1000 Mounts 


SLIDE MOUNTING 
EQUIPMENT 


© Slide mount heat sealing presses 

© Film cutters for 35 MM and stereo 

© Plastic Slide Boxes for 35 MM and 
Roll Film 

© Cardboard Slide Boxes for 35 MM, 
Roll Film and Stereo 


SEARY-MICHELBACH CORP. 


tion on the services offered by each 19 NEBRASKA AVE. § = ENDICOTT, 1. Y. 


of the 400 member-dealers. THE END 


aeeeeee 
eeeeeveve8e 


601 WEST 156 ST., NEW YORK 32, N. Y. 
eeeeoeeeeeeeeeee @eeeeeeeeeenee 


Get more information. Circle 465, page 59 Get more information. Circle 458, page 59 
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ALCOA’S GREAT NEW MOVIE 
(continued from page 40) 


and even goes so far as to give the 
film strong visual impact at times 
when it might have gone flat. To 
determine this unusual exposure, 
Bagley claims, he often had to set 
apertures by instinct—“by the seat 
of my pants.” There is a difference, 
he explains, of as much as six stops 
between the reading taken of a 
sheet of aluminum by a reflected- 
light meter and that taken by an 
incident-light meter. 


Juggled Kelvins 


“In most cases,” he reports, “I used 
lighting and exposure for color ef- 
fect. Juggling the Kelvin tempera- 
tures of my lighting, I could control 
the color in every area—from turn- 
ing dark shadow areas into blues by 
underexposure, to adding or remov- 
ing warmth of color by using lights 
of varying Kelvin ratings. 


“Exact incident light readings’ 


were taken only when I wanted true 
color reproduction in skin areas.” 

The entire movie was shot with 
an old, reconditioned Bell & Howell 
35mm camera equipped with 25mm, 
35mm, 50mm and 75mm lenses on 
turrets. Film used was Eastman 
Color Negative Type 5248. A 16mm 
reduction Eastman Color negative 
master was made for 16mm color 
prints. 

One of the high points of the 
movie, for the aluminum people, 
shows two rotating aluminum poly- 
hedrons. Each has 18 faces, and each 
face has a different 
texture. Alcoa want- 
ed to use _ this 
method to show all 
the possible textures 
available to design- 
ers who would use aluminum. 

The cameraman was given the 
problem of lighting the polyhedrons 
so the texture of each face would 
show, yet keeping any possible re- 
flections from hitting his lens. To ac- 
complish this, he used four light 
sources. The blue background was 
flooded with regular 3200-degree 
Kelvin tungsten; one direct tungsten 
light was aimed slightly behind the 
polyhedrons for separation; over- 
head, a gauze-covered.. fluorescent 
light gave a faint blue cast to the 
metal; and the faces were lighted at 
a low, texture angle by the reflec- 
tions from sheets of cardboard. The 
front was allowed to go black, ac- 
centuating the textures. 

The finished movie gives the im- 
pression of having been a labor of 
love with an unlimited shooting 

(continued on page 61) 
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GRAFIC STAINLESS STEEL SINKS... 





_ 






e—— 


‘e 







Type 316 

e@ 2 Practical Styles 
e 128 Sizes 

@ Hi-Polish Finish 


Designed to fit perfectly into any 
lab or work layout 


You'll quickly find it to be your best buy 
in basic equipment. 100% practical in 
design, with ro-drip lip and 1'%-inch 
stainless steel drain. 256 stock sizes; can 


Visit Our Working Laboratory and Try for Yourse'f 
Grafic Gas Agitation Equipment ! 





be used anywhere in processing. Heavy- 
gauge, corrosion-resistant, extra-durable 
construction, with sweat-proof sound- 
deadening undercoating. 


Write today for our 


Complete Catalog of Stainless Steel Equipment 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


4044 Michigan Ave. Chicago 15, Illinois 


Get more information. Circle 431, page 59 








SAVE! CLEAN! RECOVER! 


Filter Fast ia 


all 


PHOTO 


processing 
SOLUTIONS 








Getheo Fis 
FILTER PUMP UNITS -2.:-. 


Non-stop DEPTH FILTRATION reclaims all your phote- 
processing solutions. mical — portable — self-priming 
pump — replaceable filter tubes. For wash waters too. 

2284-6 Babylon Turnpike 
SETHCO Mig. Co. Merrick, L.1., New York~MAytair 3-420 











Get more information. Circle 457, page 59 








For Numbering .. . 


Sequex Labels, self-adhesive. F 
Numbered 1 to 5,000. Size 6 [ 101 Jf 102 Ff 103) 
x %”; 100 on a eet. 500 for “La 
$2.50; 1,000 $4.00; 5,000 $18.00. 
Order any assortment. Samples on request. 
R. P. CARGILLE LABORATORIES 
117 Liberty St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Get more information. Circle 416, page 59 








EARN MORE 


money in industrial photography by mastering new, 
proven-practical techniques. Enroll now for exclusive 
course under Morris Gordon at the 
GERMAIN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
225 Broadway, New York City 7 











Get more information. Circle 430, page 59 





Juggling 
probleme? 


VAN CAMP COLOR CORP. 
* DYE TRANSFERS 


* DUPLICATE 
TRANSPARENCIES 


e TYPE “Cc” 






480 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
PLaza 5-5866 
Get more information. Circle 464, page 59 
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FREE LITERATURE 


PNUT TOMAR Er NE 


16mm Sound Motion 201 
Picture Equipment 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 6-page 
illustrated folder describing Victor 
motion picture sound projectors, lens- 
es, loud speakers. 


Effective Presentation 202 

Eastman Kodak Co. New 20-page 
pamphlet on audio-visual film or 
slide presentation. Sections on how 
room facilities, seating plans, screen 
size and type and loud speaker lo- 
cation contribute to effective use of 
A-V equipment. 


Arc Lamp Slide Projector 203 


Strong Electric Corp. Illustrated 
literature on high-intensity arc lamp 
projector which is powerful enough 
to illuminate 3% x 4 slides for 30-ft. 
wide screen and which also projects 
2 x 2 slides. 


Technical Presentations 204 
Technifax Corp. 16-page illustrated 

booklet on technical audio-visual 

presentation by John Bateson. 


On Your Feet 205 


Polaroid Corp. The how-to of giv- 
ing a good slide speech with Pola- 
roid transparency slides. 12-page il- 
lustrated booklet. 


Projection Screens 206 


Da-Lite Screen Co. Catalog of 
portable and_ electrically-operated 
screens. 


Rear Screen Projection 207 


TelePrompter Corp. 6-page folder 
describing the use of the TelePro 
6000, rear screen projector with a 
rapid slide change of up to 62 slides 
per minute. 


Slide Binders 208 


Erie Scientific Corp. Price list on 
fibreboard and glass type-on mounts 
and aluminum mounts for 2 x 2 and 
2h x 2h slides. 


Overhead Projector 209 
Presentations 


Ampto, Inc. “How to Make Color- 
ful and Dramatic Presentations” is 
the title of an illustrated 12-page bro- 
chure on overhead projector presen- 
tations. Described are the problem 
of presentation, making the trans- 
parency, copying from printed texts 
and preparing charts in color. 
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YOURS 
FOR THE 
ASKING 










CAMERA & LENS 


Alpa-Reflex 210 

Karl Heitz, Inc. Fully illustrated 
34-page booklet describing the 35mm 
Alpa-Reflex camera, camera lenses, 
accessories, special copywork, close- 
up photography, special uses. Filter 
and lens charts. 


Canon Camera 211 
Canon Camera Co. Price list for 

this 35mm camera and lenses for a 

complete photographic system. 


Optics 212 


Elgeet Optical Co., Inc. How an . 


optical company can design and de- 
velop lenses and optics for the in- 
dustrial consumer. : 


Tanack Camera and 213 
Tanar Lens 

Kine Camera Co., Inc. Literature 
on the Tanack 35mm camera and in- 
terchangeable lenses made by the 
Tanaka Optical Co. 


View Camera 214 


L. F. Deardorff & Sons, Inc. Price 
list and descriptive material on 4 x 5, 
5x 7 and 8 x 10 View Cameras and 
accessories. 


Decamired Filters 215 


Enteco Industries. Folder tells how 
to use Decamired light-balancing fil- 
ters. Complete with charts, tables 
and prices. 


216 

Photographic Importing and Dis- 
tributing Corp. Folder describes 
Bellowscopes and Bellowsmats, ex- 
tension tubes, microscope adapters 
and other close-up aids for 35mm 


Close-up Accessories 
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cameras such as the Exakta, Prak- 
tica, Leica and Argus. Illustrated, 
with prices. 


EQUIPMENT . 


Negative Files 217 

The Nega-File Co. 20-page cat- 
alog describes fiies for microfilm, film 
strips, motion picture film, mounted 
transparencies, lantern slides, prints 
and negatives. Illustrated, complete 
with dimensions and prices. 


Industrial Photo Dryers 218 

Simplex Specialty Co. Folder gives 
descriptions and specifications for gas 
or electric, plate and drum photo- 
graphic print dryers. Illustrated. In- 
cluded are Peerless Jr. and Senior, 
Simplex Ideal, Simplex Double 
Drum, Simplex Plate Glossy, Sim- 
plex Hi-Gloss and Simplex Super- 
gloss dryers. 


Cold Lamps 219 


Aristo Grid Lamp Products, Inc. 
Catalog sheet on professional cold 
light enlarger heads. 


Quick complete 
More information on 


e New Products 
e Catalogs — Literatu 
e Advertisements 


“ 


3 


Processing Equipment 

Leedal, Inc. Illustrat 
catalog. Information or 
layout, selecting film 
equipment, print washer 
accessories. 


Temperature 
Control Valves 

Jordan Corp. 6-page fo! 
perature control mixing 
darkroom plumbing. 


SUPPLIES 





Sensitized Materials 


Gevaert Co. of Ameri: 
page illustrated pamphlet 
sensitized papers, roll anc 
product characteristics. 
uses are shown for produc 
for special applications. 


Papers and Chemicals 

The Haloid Co. 12-pas 
on the characteristics of | 
tographic papers with pre 
mulas. 





1. Note Key Number listed below each ad: 
tisement or with each new product or lite 


ture in which you are interested. 


2a a Circle the number on the Readers Service Cc 


3 = Fill in your name and address and mail 
card. NO STAMP REQUIRED. 
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Copy Camera 


Trace-Rite Sales C¢ 
folder on small graphic 


Photographic Letterir 
Vari-Typer Corp. 
showing the four easy | 
headlines on photo-ser 

or film strips. 


Photos On Metal 

Grover Photo Produ 
telling of permanent 
reproduction on anodiz 
plates using standard d 
niques. 


Grant Photo 


Grant Photo Produc 
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papers, Dayneg paper 
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Ampto, Inc. Bullet 
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Contrast Paper 224 
Limited. Illustrated 8-page 
about Multigrade Paper, 
le Filters and developing 
Ds. 


RAPHIC ARTS 





mera 225 
Rite Sales Co. Descriptive 
small graphic arts camera. 


aphic Lettering 226 
yper Corp. A_ pamphilet 
the four easy steps to quick 
on photo-sensitized paper 
‘ips. 


In Metal 227 


Photo Products. Pamphlet 
f permanent photographic 
tion on anodized aluminum 
ng standard darkroom tech- 


10to 228 


Photo Products, Inc. 16-pg 
nm Grant papers, translucent 
Dayneg papers, cloths and 
line reproductions. 


Papers 229 
» Ine. Bulletin describing 
papers and film for engi- 
Ise. 

Camera 230 
Luci Products Co. Descrip- 
price of process camera. 


LIGHTING 


‘Free Light 231 


sht Co. Illustrated folder on 
ree tluorescent light units 
trial photography. 


Electronic Flash 232 

Lightning-Lite Products. 20-page 
catalog and price list of portable and 
studio-type electronic flash units. 
Ascor Speedlights 233 

American Speedlight Corp. 6-page 
folder and price list of Ascor Series 
500 Speedlights. 





16mm Editing Equipment 234 

Victor Animatograph Corp. Edit- 
ing viewers, film splicers and rewinds 
described. 


Cine Titler 235 

S.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. Four 
pages of data on the S.O.S. titler and 
special effects kit. 


Film Reconditioning 236 


Peerless Film Processing Corp. 8- 
page pamphlet describing the clean- 
ing, scratch-removal, repair and re- 
humidification treatment of motion 
picture films. 


Instrumentation Camera 237 
_ Traid Corp. Illustrated pamphlet 
with technical data and operating 
characteristics of Traid TN-9 instru- 
mentation camera. Price list. 


Professional Equipment 238 
Producers Sales Co. Catalog of 
Acme Equipment cameras, anima- 
tion equipment, title stand, optical 
printer, photo-sonic equipment. 


Cine Catalog 239 


Camera Equipment Corp. Com- 
plete catalog of motion picture cam- 
eras, equipment and accessories with 
rental prices. 


MOTION PICTURES @& 


ASKING 


Film Cleaner 240 

Electro-Chemical Products Corp. 
Folder describes Ecco #1500 film 
cleaner and its application. 


Reversal Processing 241 

Lab TV. 4-page folder gives ex- 
posure indexes for 16mm _ reversal 
tilm and prices for processing. 


Time-Lapse 242 
Cine Equipment 

Rolab Photo-Science Laboratories. 
16-page booklet describes time-lapse 
cine equipment, single frame camera 
drives, microcinema apparatus, syn- 
chronomous timers and footage indi- 
cators. 


Film Repair 243 

Rapid Film Technique, Inc. “The 
Film Doctors” folder tells of Rapid- 
weld treatment to remove scratches 
and rejuvenate old film and of Rap- 
idtreat lacquer which hardens and 
protects new film. 


Cine Lights 244 


Sun Ray, Inc. Brochure describes 
flood lights, spot lights and lighting 
stands for industrial motion picture 
taking. 


SERVICES — 


Catalog 245 

Admaster Prints, Inc. Catalog of 
photographic services from color stats 
to slide films. 





Color Slide Duplicates 246 

Hamilton Color. Price list gives 
prices for duplicating stereo, 35mm 
and other color transparencies up to 
35mm, singly or in quantities of 700 
or more. 
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ALCOA’S GREAT NEW MOVIE 
(continued from page 57) 
schedule. Actually it was shot in just 
15 weeks, because Alcoa, ‘after six 
months’ preparation, was in a hurry. 

“We worked at a terrific pace, and 
a major reason that the film was 
done on time, and so well received 
is that | had an excellent crew,” 
Bagley said. 

Shot at a low, ecight-to-one footage 
ratio—the film was obviously the re- 
sult of careful planning and expert 
execution from beginning to end. 

The film itself is titleless, as men- 
tioned previously. It goes by at least 
two names—Man On a Skyhook and 
a more prosaic, Textures and Fin- 
ishes in Aluminum. By any name, 
it’s a rose. And credit is due its cre- 
ators: writer, designer and_ co- 
director Tracy Ward; co-director 
Wheaton Gallentine; composer 
Frank Lowen; narrator Walter Abel; 
and Ralph L. Hoy of Alcoa. 

A viewing is sure to inspire pho- 
tographers and give valuable ideas 
to management men who deal with 
visual materials. 

Distribution is handled by the mo- 
tion picture section of Alcoa in 
Pittsburgh and by Associated Films, 
New York. THE END 


METHODS FOR TOMORROW 
(continued from page 14) 
though a silver halide emulsion is 
used for the negative stage in mak- 

ing a Verifax copy. 

The diffusion transfer copying sys- 
tem also requires a silver halide 
emulsion, but the method of forming 
the final copy image does not follow 
the normal photographic procedure. 
So here we have one non-silver 
method and two atypical silver 
methods all filling a particular need. 
Together they have expanded the 
office copying field without replac- 
ing normal photographic systems in 
other fields. 

Now electrostatic processes, such 
as xerography and Electrofax, stand 
a good chance of actually replacing 
silver materials in some areas of ap- 
plication. Anyone who saw the dem- 
onstration of the Haloid Copyflo 
Continuous Printer at the Visual 
Communications Conference was 
bound to be convinced that for 
making enlargements from entire 
microfilm reels nothing available 
among present silver processes 
could begin to compete with it. 

The Reprofax printer of the Re- 
production Products Company ° is 
also based on an electrostatic pro- 
cedure, and it is rumored that several 
other electrostatic copy machines 
will soon be introduced. THE END 
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The newest PROFESSIONAL JR.* Tripod with 
removable head, has these modern im- 
provements: Simplified camera attaching 
method ® Telescoping pan handle with ad- 
justable angle, & sockets for left, right or 
reverse tilt © Pan tension adjusting knob, 
independent of pan lock ® Cast in tie-down 
eyelets ® Self-aligning double leg locking 
knobs. PRO JR. still maintains its precision 
workmanship at NO INCREASE IN PRICE, 

$150.00 = *Reg.. U.S. Pat. Off. No. 2318910 


PROFESSIONAL FILM VIEWER is 
portable, views film from left to right 
on large illuminated screen. Easy 
threading. $350.00 

35mm model $500.00 


Full S| 
Line of 4 


Studio Lighting | | 
Equipment. 


COLORTRAN 
GROVERLITE 
5000" Senior Kit 


contains two Senior Lights, with con- 
verter. 2 chrome steel stands. Other 
kits for every purpose. $276.50 


SALES 
SERVICE » RENTALS 


Success Minded 
TV and Film Pros 


.- look to CECO for 
Top tools and techniques 


As Most Pros know, CECO is headquarters for 
the world's finest cameras, recording and 
editing equipment and photographic accessor- 
ies. But CECO is more than that. It maintains 
the finest service department in the East— 
ALSO AN ENGINEERING AND DESIGN DE- 
PARTMENT. CECO is always happy to consult 
with film makers—either beginners or Acad- 
emy Award Winners—about their technical 
problems. May we help you? 


AURICON CINE-VOICE 
Conversion Camera 
modified to accept 1200 
ft. external magazines; in- 
cludes torque motor for 
take up; also Veeder foot- 
age counter. $450.00 

Conversion only. 


$232.00 


AKG D-25 MICROPHONE 
is dynamic cardoid type. 
Completely shock mounted, 
weighs only 2 _ ounces. 
AKG Models for every 
need, 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS: '‘BALANCED"' TV HEAD @ MICRO- 
WAVE RELAY BEAM REFLECTOR HEAD @ ALL METAL 
TRIPODS @ Silent & Sound Projectors ® Ace Clear Vision 
Splicers ©@ Electric Footage Timers ® Editing Tables ® 
Split Apart Reels 


Prices subject to change without notice 


FRANK C TUCKER 


Gamera CQuipment ©..1NC, 


Dept. FT 315 West 43rd St 
New York 36, Y JUdson 6 - 1420 


Get more information. Circle 420, page 59 








NOW...PLASTIC BOTTLES 
N LIGHT-PROOF AMBER! 


Only Polyethylene Bottles Offer These Unique Features 
AMBER To protect your chemicals from light damage. 


UNBREAKABLE No more broken bottles or costly messes. 
PREVENTS OXIDATION Squeeze air from bottle and replace 


cap. Bottle is always full and vacuum sealed. 


TRANSLUCENT Level of contents can always be seen. 
HIGHEST QUALITY These containers are made with the 


highest quality, chemically inert, polyethylene. 


Order today from your 
‘regular dealer, or write for 
more information and 
name of nearest supplier to 


ray wanes. 


CHEMICAL COMPAN-Y 
2100 Dempster, Evanston, lil, 


Compare these prices with those of ordinary 
polyethylene containers: 


8 Oz. 16 Oz. 24 Oz. 32 Ox. One Gallon 
49 .80 .89 1.25 2.20 


Division of American Photocopy Equipment Company 


Get more information. Circle 412, page 59 
































this is the 


IDEALITE. 


for 
transparencies 









































IT’S THIN! 


only two inches thin — 
fits in your desk drawer 


it’s EVEN! 


unique design 
eliminates hot spots 


i 
5 
‘. 



































it’s HEATLESS! 
always stays cool 


IT’S COLOR 
CORRECT! 


for the full spectrum 


iT’S VERSATILE! 


ideal for 

e displaying 

viewing & sorting 
analyzing 

opaquing & spotting 
layout & stripping 


Any size or combination of transparencies— 
from 35mm to 10x10’’—can be shown in the 
IDEALITE using new IDEALITE MULTIMATS. 


For further information see your dealer or write 


IDEAX CORPORATION 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 





Get more information. Circle 435, page 59 
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by Edward R. Farber 





ELECTRONIC FLASH 


Electronic flash is much too often 
regarded only as a substitute for 
flash bulbs to the neglect of its nu- 
merous other characteristics. 

True, it does a quick and eco- 
nomical job where large numbers of 
exposures are required. But its flash 
is far less distracting. Negatives are 
generally softer and there is less 
tendency to “block up.” Its color is 
reasonably compatible with day- 
light. It’s a “cool” source minimizing 
heat absorption by the subject. Its 
power requirements are low and 
heavy wiring is usually unnecessary. 
It eliminates time-consuming and 
expensive delays occasioned by the 
changing of flash bulbs in multiple- 
flash shots. 

In some cases the bulk and weight 
of equipment will overcome the ad- 
vantages, particularly if great quan- 
tities of light are needed. And some 
have claimed that the light does not 
carry as far as conventional sources. 
There seems to be no basis in fact 
for the belief. All the laws of light 
apply. As one wag put it, “the prob- 
lem is not the carrying power of the 
light, but the carrying power of the 
photographer.” But even so, the in- 
dustrial applications of electronic 
flash are limited only by the imagi- 
nation and the pocketbook. 


Time magnification in millions 


So, rather than thinking of elec- 
tronic flash as another light source, 
the industrial photographer might 
do well to regard it as a time micro- 
scope ...a device to magnify 
time, to record the result on film. 

It often enables us to see the un- 
seen without the aid of a high-speed 
motion picture. Sometimes it will do 
it better, and the result is easier to 
duplicate, to measure, and other- 
wise evaluate. 

Since flash durations can range 
from 1/300 to 1/1,000,000 of a sec- 
ond or so, our “electronic shutter” 
can enable us to see much that es- 
capes our ineffectual eye. 

All of- us are familiar with the 
classic shot of the golf ball being 
flattened by the club head, unseen 
and probably unsuspected till pho- 


tographed by Edgerton and_ his 
early speedlight almost 20 years ago. 
Similar shots of automobile tires 
traveling at high speed disclosed 
heat generating standing waves in 
the tires. Elimination of these stand- 
ing waves has given a tire which 
will not fail under sustained travel 
over 100 mph. 

Photos of the action of shuttles 
in looms, ink transfer in high-speed 
presses, crankshaft whip, and the 
orientation of fibres in papermaking 
have all resulted in improved ma- 
chine design. 

Electronic flash shots have not 
only solved baffling engineering 
problems, but have dramatized the 
solution to customers and manage- 
ment alike. At the Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Bob Coon got some _ heavy 
sheets of safety glass, placed them 
over a grease pit opening, and wet 
them down. Then he used a couple 
of small 200-watt-second units to 
show the wiping action of the skid- 
ding tires. He triggered the shutter 
as the car was braked over the glass 
plates with the camera aimed up 
from the pit. This would seem like 
an almost elementary idea, yet for 
the first time, conjecture was turned 
into conviction. The squeegee ac- 
tion could be seen and analyzed. 
The equipment and execution were 
neither expensive nor involved. 

There is always the problem of the 
“exact instant” though, and here is 
where our “shutter” shines. It’s easy 
to synchronize it to the event with 
mechanical or electrical impulses or 
photoelectric or radio control. 

Such synchronizing devices can be 
very crude. A bent wire can make 
contact with a rotating part on a 
machine. The camera shutter is 
opened for one flash or more. The 
image can be displaced on the film 
for a sequence of shots, by moving 
the camera if the object is still. 

Two layers of metal foil separated 
by a thin layer of insulating material 
will trigger a unit when the fragile 
foils are momentarily connected by 
being punctured by flying fragments. 

Microphones are used to pick up 

(continued on next page) 
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NOW! 


NEGATIVE-POSITIVE 


Color Processing 
Available in Detroit 


e 35mm & 16mm Color 

e 35mm & 16mm Black and White 
¢ Editing 

e Matching 

e Titling 

¢ Slide Film Animation 


FAST, QUALITY SERVICE 
GENERAL FILM LABORATORY, INC. 


66 Sibley St., Detroit 1, Mich. 
WOodward 1-7818 








Get more information. Circle 425, page 59 





another new book from 


AMPHOTO 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE LAW 
by George Chernoff and Herschel B. Sarbin 


A lucid, simple handbook for amateur and profes- 
sional photographers explaining the law as currently 
interpreted by the courts and providing informative 

answers to such questions as: 
What does a model release 
really cover? What does the 
law say about figure photog- 
raphy? If my film is lost in 
processing, who is liable? In 
what states do I need a 
license to photograph for pay? 
ete. (paper) $1.95: (cloth) 
$3.50. (January) 


AMPHOTO 


33 West 60th St. 

New York 23, N. Y., or 
1160 North Highland 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

In Canada: Visual Equip- 
ment Co., 146 Bates Rd., 
Montreal 8, Quebec. 














Get more information. Circle 468, page 59 





AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSING 


DEVELOPING TANK 


© Processes up to 400 Ft. 

© 8mm-16mm-35mm 

© Movie — X-Ray — Microfilm 
© Motor driven portable 

@ Tough plastic tanks 

e Uniform Density Assured 

© 70mm tank also available 


FILM DRYER 


© Motor driven — Heated 
© Speedy drying 
e Aut tic shrinkage all 
© Stainless steel and 
aluminum construction 
© Easily assembled without tools 
© Compact , Portable. 








Guaranteed. Write for 


* Free Literature 


MICRO RECORD CORP. 327-10 fou A= 








Get more information. Circle 445, page 59 








MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 
For Every Industrial Purpose 


[RAVEN AQP SCREENS] 


124 East 124th St. New York 35, N. Y. 




















Get more information. Circle 451, page 59 
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ELECTRONIC FLASH 
(continued from last page) 

the sound of a gun shot, explosion, 
or thud of a falling object. The 
sound can be amplified with stand- 
ard hi-fi equipment and the pulse 
applied to the trigger tube of the 
flash unit. The electronics are not 
involved, but will vary with the 
make of unit. 

Sound triggering makes it easy to 
delay the flash the required amount. 
Moving the microphone farther 
away delays the flash by a duration 
equal to the time sound takes to 
travel the extra distance. 

A series of shots was made show- 
ing the way in which plate glass 
fractures when struck by a bullet. 
The “mike” was moved a few feet 
farther after each exposure. 

Photo tubes can solve some vexing 
syne problems. Close-up shots of 
bats in flight were required. They 
flew only in the dark. The cage had 
to be large. Two pencil-like beams 
of light were caused to intersect in 
the middle of the cage. Each one 
impinged on a phototube. The cam- 
era shutter was left open. When the 
beams were interrupted simultane- 
ously, the light flashed. Thus, the 
camera could be focused on a very 
limited area and long lenses used 
to fill up the negative. Every shot 
was in focus! 

Multiple image still photography 
can dramatize movement. The run- 
ning child, the arm swinging the 
hammer, the falling object, have all 
been widely used in advertising, but 
remember too that timed successive 
flashes at known intervals can be 
used to measure velocities. The mul- 
tiple flash shot of the golf swing is 
a good example of a simple way to 
record a changing speed. Such shots 
can also plot the path of objects. 

At least one manufacturer (Amer- 
ican Speedlight Corp.) builds spe- 
cial equipment for photomicrog- 
raphy and macrophotography which 
can be set for single flashes of great 
intensity or for “continuous” light. 

The latter is accomplished by an 
accessory device which permits low 
power flashes at rates ranging from 
two to 120 flashes per second. 

Specimens are not damaged or 
destroyed by prolonged exposure to 
intense heat, yet hitherto unsus- 
pected characteristics are readily re- 
corded in black and white or color. 

The less dramatic uses of meas- 
ured amounts of cool light are in- 
creasing too. Copying, enlarging, 
printing, and even the replacement 
of arcs in the engraving field will 
soon be commonplace, but the in- 
dustrial man can best expand visual 
horizons with electronic flash. THE END 


we cover 
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with 





XN 
THE QUALITY COLOR 
SERVICE TO THE 
TRADE FOR 






Kodak Dye Transfer 
i Kodak Type C 

Color Prints Anscochrome Printon 

Kodak Flexichrome 

Kodak 3-Color Short Run Litho 
Color Transparencies 

Display Transparencies 

Duplicate Transparencies 
Color Separations for Graphic Arts 


Custom Color Film Processing 


COLOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


2 yoy 610 S. Armenia Ave. 

. - 61st Street, Tampa 9, Florida 

PLANTS: New York 23, N. Y. Phone: 7-5358 
JUdson 2-4355 














reo ons, 
; COLOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA ' 
s Sofia Building, 43 W. Gist Street : 
+ New York 23, N.Y. Dept.P } 
| Send me your new, free 32-page Technical ! 
1 !nformation and Price Catalogue. : 
| Name ~— § 
| Firm ' 
: Position ' 
: Address : 
! City State. ; 

‘ 
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THE ARISTO MODEL ‘'B” SERIES 


is the finest diffusion light source ever pro- 
duced for photographic enlarging. 


IT HAS EVERYTHING 


EXPOSURES—Instant start at peak inten- 
sity on timer or foot switch. (No more warm- 
ups.) Unit is maintained at optimum operating 
temperatures automatically. 


It is more even, cooler, and faster than ever 
before with 5x longer useful photolife. These 
are but a few features of the new ARISTO 
MODEL "'B"’ SERIES. 


If you do Aerial work or matrices, or any 
kind of photographic enlarging, YOU CAN'T 
AFFORD NOT TO HAVE AN ARISTO MODEL 
"B’ COLD LIGHT UNIT FOR YOUR ENLARGER. 


Write for further information. 


ARISTO GRID LAMP PRODUCTS INC. 
65 Harbor Rd., Port Washington No., L. I., N. Y. 








Get more information. Circle 406, page 59 
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120 Page 
Photo 
Equipment 


Reference 


Book 


EARED TO INDUSTRIAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC USES 









* CAMERAS—from 
Sub-Miniature to 
HUGE CUSTOM 


Now have at your finger- 
tips B & J’s new 60th 
Anniversary issue at no 







; BUILT 
cost! It's crammed with : 
information, illustrations, ™ dd Lina, NG 
and specifics about ad- » DRYERS 







vanced and current photro- 
graphic equipment for — 


Industry. A listing of the 

world’s largest “‘in-stock"’ $ teaees F 
selection of Lenses; avail- “Peanut” T "Bie 
able custom-lens labora- Seine a 
tory facilities; custom- e LIGHTING 

built equipment for ¢ CAMERA BACKS 
unique applications plus + 

hundreds of America’s 
standard photo tools— 
many available only thru 
Burke & James dealers! 










Pako, Leedal, etc. 
¢ PROJECTORS 
eSLIDE EQUIP. 
e STAINLESS STEEL 
© TIMERS 












Write... PMI 


URKE & JAMES, INC 
321 S.Wabash Chicago 4, Illinois 


Get more information. Circle 410, page 59 











How GOOD is GOOD? 


REVERSAL PROCESS IS THE 
MEANS TO BEST RESULTS .. . 


® REVERSAL DEVELOPING 
NEGATIVE DEVELOPING 

DUPE NEGATIVES 

REVERSAL PRINTS 

REVERSAL PRINTS COLOR 

TO B&W 

POSITIVE PRINTS 

A & B and SOUND PRINTING 


KIN-O-LUX Inc. 


17 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1880 


a @ 











Get more information. Circle 438, page 59 





ARE YOU GOING TO MEXICO? 


Then be sure to take with you a copy of ‘* Photo- 
graphing Mexico,"’ by Cecil B. Atwater, veteran 
traveler, noted photographer, and regular visitor 
to that delightful country for many years. 5 pots 
missed by the average tourist are covered in this 
unique book you need to make your trip a success 
Send $3.50 to (add 3% sales tax for N. Y. C. delivery) 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK PUB. CO. INC. 


33 W. 60th St. New York 23, N. Y. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 
(continued from page 20) 


of three duplicating materials on the 
second drum. Timefax recording pa- 
per makes single, dry copies of the 
original. Stenafax, a vinyl film coated 
on a backing sheet, produces mime- 
ograph stencils. Planafax sheets, sim- 
ilar to paper offset plates, produce 
litho plates for small duplicators. 
Originals in line, type, halftone and 
continuous tone can be reproduced 
in each of the three applications— 
though the tone scale is somewhat 
abbreviated. A recording head re- 
produces the original by means of 
an electric spark of varying inten- 
sity. Reproduction is the same size 
as the opaque original; maximum 
copy size is 8% x 14 in. Little skill 
is required to operate the machine. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER & SCAN-A-SIZER 
Fairchild Graphic Equipment, Inc. 
The Scan-A-Graver is also a lathe- 
type scanner: copy is wrapped 
around one drum, the reproduction 
material around another. A small 
light is focused on the original, 
which may be a photograph or a 
drawing. On the reproduction side of 
the machine, a vibrating, hot stylus 
with a pyramidal point burns into 
a plastic sheet to a depth which 
varies with the brightness of a. cor- 
responding spot on the original. 
Screen rulings from 65 to 120 lines 
are available. 

Reproduction is limited to same 
size halftones; maximum copy size 
is 8 x 10 in. The plastic engravings 
may be mounted for direct printing, 
or may be stereotyped. 

Similar to the Scan-A-Graver is 
Fairchild’s Scan-A-Sizer. This varia- 
tion enlarges or reduces the original 
copy in a range from 22 to 450 per 
cent. The scanning section is flat, 
the reproduction section is cylin- 
drical. Maximum plate size is 13 x 
16% in. The machine produces any 
two of a number of “screens” in rul- 
ings from 65 to 120 lines per inch. 


KLISCHOGRAPHS 


Rudolph Hell Co., Germany, im- 
ported by Consolidated Interna- 
tional Equipment and Supply Co. 


The Screen Klischograph, Model K 
150, is an oscillating, flatbed scan- 
ner. The engraving is accomplished 
by a diamond-shaped stylus which 
literally chisels a dot image into a 
plastic, zinc, copper, aluminum or 
magnesium plate. Opaque copy 
only; 60 to 120 “screen” same-size 
engraving; maximum plate size of 6 
x § in. About 1,000 of these ma- 
chines are in use in the world, 150 
in the United States. 


The Color Klischograph, Model 
F 160, is similar to the Screen Klisch- 
ograph. It differs in that the scan- 
ning head is modified to include 
color filters and a beam splitter to 
divide the beam into separation and 
color correction signals. The result 
is four color plates in three hours’ 
time from opaque color copy. Re- 
production ratio is 1:1; maximum 
size of plates is 6 x 8 inches. 


SPRINGDALE COLOR SCANNER 
Printing Developments, Inc. 
Although not for sale or lease, this 
device, also known as the Time-Life 
scamer, produces continuous-tone 
color separation negatives from col- 
or transparencies for any of the 
standard reproduction methods. You 
submit your transparency to PDI 
service centers in New York, Chi- 
cago or San Francisco. A lathe-type 
scanner, it has five drums rotating 
on a common axis. A transparency 
up to 8 x 10 in. is mounted on the 
glass drum through which a_pin- 
point beam of light shines. This 
beam is split into the primary colors 
after it has passed through the trans- 
parency. The electronic circuits 
compress the contrast of each of the 
three beams, calculate color correc- 
tions, devise a black printer signal, 
compute under-color removal and 
finally activate lights to expose the 
yellow, magenta, cyan and_ black 
negatives. The negatives are contin- 
uous-tone films; the scanning lines 
are either 500 or 1000 to the inch. 
Reproduction is at same size. Many 
Life magazine color plates are made 
with the aid of this device. 

A Swiss firm, Elgrama Co., makes 
a scanner for engravings with an ir- 
regular dot pattern. One such ma- 
chine is undergoing shop tests in 
the United States. 

Subscribers to the National Edi- 
torial Association have available a 
scanner which produces color-sepa- 
ration negatives from transparencies 
and opaque copy. 

The Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca and R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co. 
are testing and developing an all- 


electronic scanner for separation 
negatives. 
Meanwhile, Fairchild and Hell 


are reported working on variations 
of their current models. 

The record of several thousand 
machines in everyday use—with 
more to follow—indicates a contin- 
uing and growing trend. We may 
have already crossed the threshold 
to automation in the graphic arts by 
way of the invisible electron. 
Address your graphic arts questions 
to PMI, Graphic Arts, 33 W. 60, 
New York 23, N.Y. 
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ECONOMICAL 
COLOR FILM STRIPS 








made from your 35mm 2 x 2 color trans- 
parencies or art work 


ALSO 


black and white film strips from your original 
photographs or art work 


QUALITY WORK — 
FAST SERVICE — 
LOW COST 


Write for details and prices 





COLIND PHOTOGRAPHY 


713 Main St. Peoria, Illinois 





Get more information. Circle 417, page 59 








Make your films professional with 
“Major” Production Aids! 


The Finest Complete Library of Recorded 
Industrial Background for Your Films. 


INDUSTRIAL MUSIC - TITLE MUSIC - BRIDGE MUSIC 
SOUND EFFECTS - OPENINGS & CLOSINGS 


All High Fidelity Recordings With 
Excellent Definition 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. Dept. PMI 
150 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Get more information. Circle 463, page 59 





NEW, 1958 EDITION, 
PHOTO BOOK CATALOG 


JUST OUT! Our new, com- 
plete photo book catalog showing over 
500 titles, indexed by subject, title, and 
author. Many described and illustrated. 
Includes latest, new titles, many un- 
available elsewhere. Cut this ad out, 
paste it on the back of a post card, 
and mail it with your name and 
address, to: Dept. PM 


AMPHOTO 33 WEST 60th, NEW YORK 23, N. Y 





Get more information. Circle 467, page 59 








MOTION PICTURE OPTICAL EQUIPMENT 
PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
35:35 OPTICAL EFFECTS PRINTER 

MATTE SHOT PROJECTOR 
16:35 BLOWUP OPTICAL EFFECTS PRINTER 
BELL & HOWELL CAMERAS & SHUTTLE 
Reply to Box PM-1 
PMI, 33 West 60 St., New York 23, N. Y. 








Get more information. Circle 452, page 59 








YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR QUALITY 
COLOR PROCESSING AND PRINTING 


KURT MAYER 


COLOR LABS., INC. 
49 West 27th St., New York 1,N.Y. 





Get more information. Circle 443, page 59 
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INDUSTRIAL COLOR 
(continued from page 11) 


ance for all negatives. It doesn't 
work in practice. We find that the 
balance varies from emulsion batch 
to emulsion batch; that negative 
processing, even with extremely 
careful controls, further alters the 
balance of the negative. Thus the 
darkroom operator must change his 
filter pack for each one anyway. 

As these variations do exist and 
do not hamper the quality of the 
prints the color labs produce, we 
feel that the logical place for color 
control is in the enlarger. 

The main taboo is against mixing 
light from sources of different color 
temperature. Here the same rules 
apply as with reversal materials; for 
example, use blue bulbs for flash 
fill-in outdoors. 


Fluorescents? Maybe 


The manufacturer does not recom- 
mend fluorescent lighting with any 
color material. Some tubes do not 
emit light from the entire spectrum. 
It is not practical to try to correct 
this illumination on the spot. To do 
so would require a rainbow of filters 
and days of testing. But with nega- 
tive materials, filtration in the en- 
larger usually can overcome the 
color distortion fluorescent lights 
produce. We've processed Kodak 
shots made by fluorescent light 
which were fully acceptable. 

The super-deluxe white fluores- 
cent tubes have the best color char- 
acteristics for photography. 


Next month: Type C prints and 
how to get the most out of them; 
black-and-white prints from color 
negatives; Dye Transfer prints; neg- 
ative-positive film in graphic arts. 


NEW COLOR FILM 
FOR MISSILE TRACKING 


A new high speed, high contrast color 
film for missile tracking has been de- 
veloped by the Eastman Kodak Co. 

The new film, known as SO-1218, 
is a fast negative color film. An ex- 
posure index of 200 is recommended, 
but under some conditions it may 
be used at an arbitrary exposure in- 
dex of 800. The high contrast of the 
film makes target objects more easily 
visible against a blue or gray sky, 
it is said. 

In some missile tracking and other 
types of specialized uses, the color 
negative may be examined directly. 
The film can be developed in the 
solutions used for Kodacolor film. 






STANDS 
e 
TRIPODS 
e 


ENLARGERS STUDIO 
STANDS 


FINE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


by SUN RAY 


FOR COMMERCIAL—PROFESSIONAL & INDUSTRIAL USE 











i 


t 






At leading dealers everywhere 
or write for descriptive literature 
SUN RAY PHOTO CO., Inc. 
309 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 

Get more information. Circle 456, page 59 











FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PRECISION 
USE A SERVISHOPS ANALYZER 


Your photo equipment becomes more 
useful . . . . when you are sure of its 
accuracy. You can cut waste . . save 
time and money by relying on quick 
tests. The ServiShops Motion Analyzer 
gives you top accuracy in testing photo- 
graphic equipment. You can check 
shutter speeds, flash synchronization, 
flash contacts, motion picture equip- 
ment... .do any one of dozens of 
checkouts in a few seconds. 


@ For more Information, Write: 
NATIONAL CAMERA REPAIR SCHOOL 


Box 174-PM ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 





Get more information. Circle 446, page 59 
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COLOR 
DATA 
HANDBOOK 


Complete information on HOW—WHEN—WHERE 
to use various color techniques. 16 Pages listing 
prices, delivery schedules and other vital tips and 
information! 


IF YOU WORK WITH COLOR— 
WORK WITH KURSHAN & LANG... 
Use these quality color services — all 
performed by expert technicians in 
our own plant: 


COLOR FILM PROCESSING DUPLICATE 


COLOR PRINTS 
Repro bye + Dye Transfer 'WANSPARENCIES 
SLIDES — FILMSTRIPS 


Type C « Printon 
FLEXICHROME Copying Art Work 


COLOR ASSEMBLIES 
Write today for your FREE Color Data Handbook ! 


kurshan & lang 


MU 7-2595 


™ 
fW HOBTANS 


10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17, Dept. PM-1 


Get more information. Circle 439, page 59 
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NEW! 

THE WIDE 

ANGLE LENS 

with FULLY 
AUTOMATIC DIAPHRAGM 


TRAVEGON 


f3.5/35mm 


For you who seek the peak of 
perfection in photograph- 
ic optics, SCHACHT 
lenses are produced 
with the infinite 
precision which 
only tradition- 
rearedoptical 
craftsmen 
achieve. 






for Exakta, 
Praktica, 
Pentacoh 


LIST y". 


$9950 / 
—£ 


Superior 
65 angle of view, exceptional 


6-element system with 









TRAVENAR 


3.5/135mm Auto 
P.S. f.Exakta, Prak- 


sharpness, perfect flatness 


field, highly color- 


-siiapian Ae tica, Pentacon $89.95* 
Cl cted. Automatic For Leica $86.95 
a ee: TRAVENON 


4.5/135mm Click-Stop f.Exak- 
ta, Praktica, Pentacon oo 95° 
f.leica, Canon........... $59.95 
*Praktina add $5.00 


At Your Distributor or write to 


AGOF-SCHACHT Lens Corp. 


160 FIFTH AVE—NEW YORK 10. NV. Y. 


full aperture, 


Get more information. Circle 401, page 59 
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TWILIGHT TO DAWN 
(continued from page 27) 


photographer sets up other cameras, 
varying his exposure on each camera. 
Using a film with an exposure index 
of 80 to 125 and an aperture of f/11, 
I usually give the sky an exposure of 
1/50 sec. on the first camera, 1/25 
sec. on the second camera, and 1/10 
sec. on the third camera. When it is 
dark, I make a second exposure for 
the lights and the structures, using 
1 sec. on the first camera, 5 secs. 
on the second and 10 secs. on the 
third. The photographer should keep 
accurate records of the exposures 
made on each camera. After devel- 
oping he may find that the ideal is 
his shortest exposure of the sky and 
his longest exposure of the buildings. 
With accurate records he knows ex- 
actly what to do when he re-shoots 
the picture. 

An industrial night picture shot 
after sundown may be a meaning- 
less collection of isolated lights un- 
less some activity is illuminated. Ac- 
tual motion, of course, will not show 
up in a long exposure. Flash or elec- 
tronic flash illumination solves this 
problem. While the photographer is 
exposing the film he can signal to 
his assistant to light the activity with 
a flashgun. The assistant himself 
should be hidden behind a post or 
building—or stay out of camera range. 
Care should be taken that direct 
light from the flash does not fall on 
the lens. Flash exposure can be bal- 
anced by regulating the distance of 
the flash from the subject. Open 
flash, by the way, allows the flash 
bulb to give more light then syn- 
chronized flash at speeds from 1/50 
sec. up. This additional light is help- 
ful with the long distances and non- 
reflective surroundings often encoun- 
tered in night photography. 

Naturally, more than one bulb or 
electronic flash can be used if an 
especially large area must be lighted. 
More than one location can be il- 
luminated by the assistant going 
from one place to another while the 
photographer covers his lens _ be- 
tween flashes. A number of assist- 
ants flashing simultaneously gives 
the same effect. 

This system can be used just as 
effectively when there is no special 
activity going on. On an assignment 
to photograph a lighthouse, for ex- 
ample, I waited for a foggy night 
and set off three No. 22 G. E. flash 
bulbs from the back of the light- 
house to rim the edges of the struc- 
ture with light. 

To get special effects, you can use 
colored filters in front of the flash 


bulbs in different spots. Another in- 
teresting color effect can be 
achieved by using both clear and 
blue bulbs in the same exposure. 

Having the plant electrician re- 
place the regular bulbs in the struc- 
ture with No. 1 photofloods can be 
a big help in lighting “dead” areas. 

Contrary to popular belief, hala- 
tion and flare are not problems with 
modern coated lenses and films un- 
less a light is too close to the camera. 
I always take along Scotch tape (the 
photographer's lifesaver ) and a card- 
board “gobo” to shade the lens from 
stray light when necessary. 

But I prefer not carrying such cor- 
rections too far. Sometimes halation 
is exciting, especially in a rain or 
fog shot. Steam in industrial plants, 
too, can be utilized pictorially and 
emphasized by backlighting. The re- 
flection of lights on ground just wet- 
ted by rain can make an unusual 
picture out of an ordinary one. 

Inside shots at night look like in- 
side shots anytime unless the pho- 
tographer makes it clear they're 
taken at night. I find the burning- 
of-the-midnight-oil mood is best il- 
lustrated by photographing through 
a window framed by the darkness. 
Inside illumination can be available 
light, flood, flash bulbs or electronic 
flash. I calculate my exposure just 
as if I were making the picture in- 
side. The through-the-window tech- 
nique establishes that the picture is 
a night shot. By suggesting that this 
is an intimate glimpse of the work 
being done inside, you satisfy a 
natural, human curiosity. 

Any camera from a Brownie box 
to the 8 x 10 Deardorff can -be used 
successfully to take night shots. Per- 
sonally I prefer view cameras which 
have swings, tilts and shifts to in- 
crease depth of field and straighten 
converging lines. I can compose my 
pictures more conveniently with a 
ground glass. For long and multiple 
exposures, I like to leave my lens 
open on “time” and use the lens cap 
as a shutter. This minimizes camera 
movement. Some of the “hand” cam- 
eras prevent perspective control and 
make multiple exposure difficult, but 
fine night photography depends 
more on the photographer than the 
camera. Further, small cameras have 
advantages of their own, notably fast 
lenses and increased depth of field. 
There is no reason why a color shot 
on Ektachrome must be exposed 1 
sec. at £/8 when just as correct an 
exposure can be obtained on a mini- 
ature camera for 1/25 sec. at £/1.5. 

As I said, I prefer a medium speed 
film (Super Panchro-Press Type B, 
or Verichrome Pan for roll-film cam- 
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eras) but very successful night pho- 
tographs have been taken with high 
speed films or slow, contrast films. 
As for developing, I generally use 
the manufacturer’s formulas and in- 
crease developing time by about 20 
per cent to increase contrast—al- 


though most of the control can be 
done in the printing by choice of 
paper and dodging in enlargements. 

I repeat, the essence of creative 
photography is to challenge the old 
rules for unusual, more satisfying 
photographs. THE END 





SUPER SLIDES 
(continued from page 41) 


mask as a cropping frame and move 
it about the transparency until you 
pick the exact composition you 
wish. Thus you can correct slight 
compositional or cropping errors 
while you mount your transparency. 

This versatility of the super slide 
extends to other corrections as well. 
For example, one industrial photog- 
rapher makes all his product illus- 
tration transparencies on a 4 x 5 
view camera with a 120 roll film 
back. With the swings and tilts of 
the view camera, he is able to make 
sure all his vertical lines are vertical 
when shooting up or down and to 
extend his depth of field so that the 
entire subject is sharp. A mask at- 
tached to the ground glass of the 
view camera tells him just what he'll 
get in his final slide. The slides 
themselves are convenient for his 
firm’s salesmen to use. 


How to use them 


A number of products on the mar- 
ket are designed for the use or sim- 
plification of the super slide system. 

You can use or adapt most any 
Rollei to the 38mm-square size so 
your slides come already mounted 
from the finisher. 

The “baby” Rolleiflex 4 x 4 shoots 
12 Super Slide frames on a 127 roll. 
Both the standard Rolleiflex and 
the Rolleicord can be converted for 
Super Slide use with an Original 
Super Slide Kit ($3.95). The kit 
consists of a viewing mask for the 
ground glass, a mask for the film 
and a supply of cardboard mounts. 
Specify the model of your Rolleiflex 
or a Rolleicord when ordering the 
kit; the film plane mask for each is 
different. The film plane mask, 
which is substantially different for 
each model, seldom works with any- 
thing but the Rollei. A_ special 
counting device permits you to 
squeeze four extra Super Slides on a 
roll of 120 film in the Rolleicord Va. 

The HPI Master Kit for Super 
Size Slides ($3.95) is designed for 
other 2% x 24% reflexes, either the 
single- or twin-lens variety. A plas- 
tic mask fits the ground glass to 
show you the limits of your 38 x 
38mm frame. After processing, you 
use the metal template supplied 
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with the kit to outline the slide 
area. You score the film with a sty- 
lus, also supplied. Then you cut the 
transparency along the scoring and 
heat seal the trimmed film in a card- 
board mount. 

Hasselblad owners can get a 16 
Roll Film Magazine which permits 
16 super slides to be made on a 120 
film. The actual size of the pictures 
turned out with the new back is 60 
x 45mm. You can use the HPI mask 
for framing and the HPI template 
to mark transparencies for super 
slides. Hasselblad also supplies a 
framing mask for $1.30. 

Among the simplest cardboard 
mounts to use are the Armme Kwik 
Mount and the Craftsmen’s Guild 
Super Easymount. You slide the film 
into either, with no adhesive sealing. 

The Porter Cropto-Slide mount is 
similar to the heat-sealing mounts 
supplied for the HPI and Rollei kits 
but it has an adhesive that requires 
only moistening with a solution pro- 
vided with the mounts and pressure 
—no heat. Further, the film is in- 
serted and sealed before you trim it. 

Burleigh Brooks and HPI offer the 
heat-sealing mounts packed sepa- 
rately. 

For permanency, you'll probably 
want glass protection for your super 
slides. If you’re accustomed to bind- 
ing glass with tape, you might want 
to use special 38 x 38mm _ paper 
masks made by Porter or by Ge- 
mounts. You sandwich your super 
slide and the mask between regular 
2 x 2 cover glass. 

However, the Emde and the 2 x 2 
Super-Slide Glass Mount for Rollei, 
which slide neatly together, are sim- 
ple to use and expose more of the 
Super-Slide than regular glassless 
cardboard binders. The Esco glass 
mount povides for insertion of the 
transparency before trimming and 
has a spacer for cushioning the cover 
glasses from each other. 

The Titania plastic Super Slides 
have glass inserts for super slide 
protection. 

Another version of the Emde 
glass and aluminum mount holds 
super slides already mounted in 
cardboard and eliminates remount- 
ing. 

All of them give you the super 
slide, perhaps the ideal slide format. 

THE END 
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AUTOMATIC 2 x 2 
Projection Viewer 











SET IT UP IN 3 SECONDS 


FOR PERFECT GROUP VIEWING! 


® Projects on large 6 x 6 screen. 

© Folds into compact case. Handy, weighs 
less than 5 Ibs. 
e PERFECT FOR SALESMEN, INDUSTRIAL, 
BUSINESS, EDUCATIONAL, MEDICAL use. 
Built-in semi-autom. slide changer, (for up to 
forty 35mm slides), £/3.5 coated precision 
lens, smart durable metal case. § 50 
Only 372001. 
At your dealer or write to 


Camera Optics Mfg. Corp. 
101 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Get more information. Circle 415, page 59 











the 
original 


design 
exclusive 
with 

GB 

Reels 


the Film 
Sag 40 


From the Keystone cops to the 
TV Spectacular, film makers have 
learned to depend on GB reels. 
Precision constructed of heavy 
gauge U.S. steel, in the famous 
brown finish. Finest you can buy 
... Available in 400’ to 2,300’ 
sizes, other sizes made of hard 
aluminum up to 5,000 feet on 
application. 


sold thru authorized dealers only 





Get more information. Circle 427, page 59 
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TESTRITE Mea ees 


FOR 16MM MOVIE FILMS 
OR 35MM STILL FILMS 


16MM 


(Ilustrated) 


$1995 


LIST 


35MM 
$2295 


LIST 





16MM CINELARGER permits the making of 
excellent enlargements from 8mm or l6mm 
MOVIE FILM. Uses #620 roll film which, after 
exposure, is developed and printed in the usual 
manner, Sixteen contact prints 154” x 246” in 
size, are made with the 8mm wedd, and eight 
contact prints, 244” x 274”, are obtained with the 
16mm model. Normally good negatives will give 
further enlargements up to 8 x 10 inches. Cutting 
or splicing film is unnecessary. 


35MM CINELARGER is a simple device for 
making black and white prints from COLOR 
slides, or COLOR prints from COLOR slides. 
Uses #620 roll film which gives eight 244” x 274” 

negatives from which contact prints or enlarge- 

ments up to 8 x 10 inches can be made. Will 
accommodate 2 x 2 slides in glass or cardboard 
mounts, unmounted 35mm film or Bantam 
mounts and film. 


TESTRITE INSTRUMENT CO. INC. 


135 Menroe St. - Newark 5, N.J. 











Get more information. Circle 460, page 59 








REMOVE PHOTO STAINS 
FROM CLOTHING! 


New Photo-Stain Remover 
K-14 removes stubborn fixer 
and developer stains from 
clothing quickly and easily. 
Just saturate the stain with 
K-14 and watch it fade—then 
wash—that’s all. Absolutely 
safe for white or color-fast 
fabrics and skin. Available in 
plastic dispensers—4 oz. $2.00, 
8 oz. $3.30, qt. $6.85, gal. 
$21.00. No postage charge if 
remittance accompanies order. 
Order today from: 


ANCHOR CHEMICAL CO. 


10720 Briggs Road Cleveland 11, Ohio 














‘Get more information. Circle 403, page 59 





MODEL A. G. GLOSSY DRYER | 


CAPACITY 150 8x10 S$ W PER HOUR 


Super P. lobish ed 


SEAMLESS CYLINDER 
APRON WIDTH 22 in 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


G 


3109 35th AVE LONG ISLAND CITY 6 N.Y. 





Get more information. Circle 436, page 59 





COLOR SLIDE 
DUPLICATES 


35mm — STEREO 











QUALITY with QUANTITY 









HAMILTON COLOR 


127 N. 2nd St., Hamilton, O. 
Get more information. Circle 432, page 59 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified ads will be accepted in PMI be- 
ginning with the February (next) issue. Rate 
for all classifications is 30¢ per word, mini- 
mum order $4.00; except Position Wanted 
which is 15¢ per word. Display ad rate: 
$24.00 per inch. No agency commission. 


Payment must accompany order. 10% dis- 
count for ads in three consecutive issues, if 


entire bill is paid in advance. 


Count each word, including each word in 
address. A PMI box number counts as 5 
words. Only Agate type is used. First word 
set in caps at no extra charge. Additional 


words in caps—10¢ per word extra. 


Copy must be received before the 10th of 
the month preceding desired issue (example: 
Feb. 10th for March issue which is mailed 
early in March). Please print or type copy. 





CLASSIFICATIONS 
CAMERAS, ACCESSORIES FOR SALE * 
RENTALS * WANTED TO BUY * PHOTO 
SUPPLIES * CAMERA REPAIRS * SERVICES 
* BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES * HELP 


WANTED * MISCELLANEOUS 














The New 


ADMATIC 


Sells and Tells your story 
continuously with 30 
color slides, 

New CINEMATIC 
continuous trouble-free 
cabinet projection for 
your 16mm movies, Rent 
or Buy. 


me HARWALD co. 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. « Ph: DA 8-7070 






Get more information. Circle 433, page 59 
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Automatic! Electric! Portable! 
Thermostat controls Ceres 
liquid temperature to 1°F. Cut 

out prevents overheating ‘ain 
out of solution. Made of acid 









“CHILL-CHASER” 
Immersion 


TANK HEATERS 





resisting Stainless steel alloy in 
STILL-MAN 5" to immersion fae Ay 
EQUIPMENTCORP. 115V AC. ipeeiont for color 


429 E. 164 St.,N.Y. work! WRITE Ni 


Get more information. Circle 459, page 59 


thoro 
SPANNER WRENCHES 


Tool steel, drawn and 
tempered. Pin or blade 
ee ere $4. 

SET OF TWO....$7.50 
thoro products co. 
6851 BOTHWELL ROAD, RESEDA, CALIFORNIA 


Get more information. Circle 461, page 59 
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Gone are the days when any old camera could keep 
a professional photographer going. Competition has 
seen to that. You've got to produce quality if you 
want to stay ahead. 

If you aim for quality in your work, and use a 
camera ten hours a week—or more—chances are you 
can save money on operating expenses, and increase 
your earnings, with the new LINHOF Super Technika 
IV 4x5! 

There are many reasons: Instead of using two or 
more conventional cameras to tackle different 
assignments, you need only ONE camera—the Super 
Technika IV 4x5 — to solve virtually every photo- 
graphic problem to perfection! 

Any number of lenses, from wide-angle to long 
focus and telephoto can be interchanged instantly 
on the Super Technika IV, focused quickly and 
critically with the exclusive Multifocus prism ronge- 
finder—ideal for news, weddings, sports ... and 
you'll praise the brilliance of the rangefinder image! 

For commercial, industrial, architectural work, the 
Super Technika IV gives you all camera movements 
for perspective control, a revolving ground glass 
back complete with Kodak Ektalite field lens for easy 
composition and focusing. 

Furthermore, triple bellows extension makes easy 
work of copying, scientific work, or ultra close-ups. 


Luhof. Corporation of America 


See your LINHOF Dealer for a demonstration of this outstanding camera, or write: 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTOR 


ETL. I NG PHOTO CORPORATION 





CAN YOU AFFORD 
NOT TO HAVE A 









The new Linhof 
SUPER TECHNIKA IV - 4x5 
Greatest 4x5 camera ever built. 


There you have it! The New Super Technika IV will do 
all of these jobs perfectly. There is no substitute for 
the definition, brilliance, and reproduction quality of 
the 4x5 format. 

Another important point: Only the all-metal con- 
struction of the Super Technika IV could assure the 
critical alignment of lenses, the smooth focusing 
action of the tracks for years and years of constant 
use. 

Now, do you realize that the versatility, superb 
quality and operating convenience of the Super 
Technika I!V—even in only five years—will have cost 
you less than 20 cents per camera hour! 

Stack this up against your higher earnings from 
the superior color results and magnificent black-and- 
whites you can get on every job with the Super 
Technika IV. 


Can you afford not to use 
a SUPER TECHNIKA IV? 


let a franchised Linhof dealer demonstrate this 
finest of all photographers’ ‘tools’ to you. Your 
present camera has trade-in value. Your present 
lenses can be transferred to the Super Technika IV 
and, if you wish, coupled to the Multifocus range- 
finder. 





257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. * 7303 MELROSE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 


Get more information. Circle 470, page 59 











A little warmer, please 


And why not? With today’s color roll films, controlling 
color temperature and saturation is relatively easy. There 
are several emulsions and a variety of filtration techniques 
(during exposure or printing) at your disposal. 

Negative or positive, you can have color any way you 
want it... ; 

For brilliant 35mm _ transparencies—you have Koda- 
chrome Film in daylight, Type F and Type A emulsions. 

When you need a faster emulsion—there’s Kodak Ekta- 
chrome in 120, 620, 127, and 828 rolls, as well as 135 maga- 
zines, daylight or Type F. 


For the story on sheet-film color, see inside page. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


And when you want reproduction-quality color prints— 
begin with versatile, completely professional Kodacolor 
Film., Print your Kodacolor negatives on Kodak Color 
Print Material, Type C...for illustrations fine enough 
for 4-color reproduction . . . or color prints in quantity. 

You can also make transparencies from your Koda- 
color negatives. Any size—huge or same-size—just use 
Kodak Ektacolor Print Film. 

See your Kodak dealer. Or ask your Kodak 
technical representative. 





Get more information. Circle 471, page 59 








